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Miss America (left) and Miss Detroit V make a spectacular start in the first Gold Cup race, the foremost power boat event in the 
United States. Miss America, 26 feet long, and Miss Detroit V, 38 feet, both had 800 horsepower, but the larger boat was no match for 


the smaller in smooth water 


All Speed Records Broken at the Gold 


Cup Race 


Detroit River speed boat regatta the most 


successful ever held 


RESH from her triumph in 
England, where she had just 
won the British International Tro- 
phy, the little 26-footer Miss Amer- 
ica bobbed up again at Detroit as 
fresh as you please, and annexed the 
Gold Cup, the prize “mug” of the 
A. P. B. A., and the Lake George 
Trophy in the mile trial. And just 
to prove that she was never pushed 
when she showed the English boats 
the way home at better than a mile- 
a-minute clip, she stepped out at the 
the fastest pace ever seen on any 
waters or at any time, and before 
the three days’ regatta was over she 
hung up record of 70 statute miles- 
per-hour for a 30-mile course, in the 
Gold Cup Race, and of 76.7 statute 
miles per hour as an average in the 
mile trials of six runs with and 
against the current. This is a tre- 
mendous jump over previous rec- 
ords and is almost beyond anything 
that the average sailor man even 
thought possible on the water. It 
was only in the fertile brain of 
“Gar” Wood, the owner of the little 
boat, and of “Chris” Smith, her 
builder, that such speeds were ever 
thought possible—in spite of all the 
loose talk we have had about power 
boat speeds, past and present. 
As in the race for the America’s 
Cup 59 years ago, so in the big 
events at Detroit, it was Miss 


America first and no one second; 
for there was no other craft in the 
big and high-class fleet on the 
Detroit River those September 
days that was anywhere near the 
equal of Miss America, and her 


| 





“Gar” Wood, the owner and helmsman 

of Miss America, showed great judg- 

ment, as well as nerve, in his handling 
of his boat in all her races 


in this country 


800 H. P. (more or less) in her 
perfectly balanced hull made her 
invincible. 

But to cut out the generalizations 
and get down to facts, the four-day 
regatta pulled off by the Detroit 
Gold Cup Committee, Sept. 11 to 15 
was the most successful speed boat 
event ever held in this country. 
In addition to the Gold Cup Race 
and the Mile Trials, there was a 
fine programme that included races 
for the Carl G. Fisher trophy for 
displacement boats of the open 
runabout type, for the “Gar” Wood 
prize for boats of any type, size, 
speed or power; for the Sallan 
Trophy for cabin cruisers, for 
the Scripps Cup, and others. These 
races brought together a fine fleet 
of boats, and about every motor 
boat sailor, designer, builder and 
engine manufacturer in the coun- 
try. The Motor Boat Show had 
nothing on the Detroit Yacht Club 
when it came to meeting those 
identified with the sport in any 
way. 

The Gold Cup race was, of 
course, the big event of the regatta. 
It brought together a big fleet, in- 
cluding entries from several clubs 
not heretofore connected with speed 
boat racing. There were Miss 
America and Miss Detroit V, rep- 
resenting the Detroit Y. C. and the 
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Lidwina II], Commodore S. B. Eagan’s 77-foot power cruiser, took 
the Sallan trophy 





Betty M., owned by Commodore Charles W. Kotcher, of Detroit, 


won the 38-mile race for Express Cruisers 








Detroit Gold Cup Committee. 
Then there was the Miss Toronto 
II, down from the Thousand 
Islands, and representing the Tor- 
onto Motor Boat Club; the Miss 
New Orleans, from the Southern 
Y. C. and owned by a syndicate, and 
the Miss Belle Isle, of the Detroit 
Boat Club. These boats all showed 
more originality in their make-up 
than in their names, and one won- 
ders why their owners don’t bestow 
cognomens on them that would 
give them some individuality. The 
only one that wasn’t a Miss in this 
event was the Jmp III, of the Chi- 
cago Y. C. This little 20-footer 
was all right except for the fact 
that on two of the three days they 
could not get her started in time 
to enter the race. It was just as 
well, perhaps, as she would have 
been only an “also ran’ to the 
Wood pair. 

The race was run in three heats, 
Sept. 11, 13 and 14, the course 
being 5 miles to a lap, 6 laps, or a 
total of 30 statute miles. The first 
day only the Misses America, De- 
troit V, New Orleans, and Belle 
Isle. showed up and crossed the 
starting line, and only the first two 
finished, as Belle Isle developed 
engine trouble and Nez Orleans 
struck some driftwood and was 
towed in. 

“Gar” Wood evidently did some 
jockeying with Miss America in 
order to make a close race of it 
and only beat Miss Detroit V by 
3/5 of a second. 

In the second race Miss Detroit 
V turned the tables and beat Miss 
America by 1 1/5 seconds. This 
was probably arranged, as in the 
last event, when Wood showed the 
true speed of Miss America, she 
beat Miss Detroit by 5 min. and 35 
sec. and showed a speed of Io 
miles per hour better than the 
larger boat. We cannot help but 
feel that this jockeying, while it 
makes a spectacular race, is not 
good for the sport and will event- 
ually make boatmen and spectators 














































“leery” of the game, and discredit 
it. It is alright not to “run the 
head off” of a boat when it is not 
necessary, and only to go fast 
enough to win, but to draw it as 
fine as it was done at Detroit and 
to let the slower boat win to please 





the spectators is not true sport. 
Speed boat drivers should think 
well over this matter. 

The speeds made on this last 
day were phenomenal, as said be- 
fore, the result of the three heats 
being shown in detail herewith. 


FIRST HEAT—GOLD CUP—30 MILES. 
Name of Boat. Owner and Club Speed Best 
Start Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th M.P.H. Lap Pts. 
Miss America, G. A. Wood, D. 
Wi Ereveteecsccteuikesscss CSL. S00 3008 14:00 10:0 S634 20-39 60:90 63.6 8 
Miss Detroit V, Gar Wood, Jr., 
Sa a re aie 5:15:12 4:58 9:52 14:38 19:38 24:34 29:357/; 6092 61.9 7 
_ New Orleans, D. Gilmore, 
RE A FOE 5:15:15 Did not finish 
Miss Belle Isle, Paul Strassburg, 
ARSE, FF 5:15:30 Did hot finish 
SECOND HEAT—GOLD CUP—COURSE 30 MILES 
MPH 
Time of Laps Speed Best Ser. 
Start First Second Third Pourth Fifth Sixth Race Lap Pts. 
NS a, pee ere 5:15:09 4:56 10:12 15:32 21:07 26:28 31:47!/; 56.65 63.3 15 
OS > ee ee 5:15:10 5:02 10:13 15:27 21:02 26:24 31:46 56.68 61.8 15 
Miss New Orleans. 5:15:12 5:57 11:51 17:46 23:30 29:44 41:37 43.2 41.25 6 
Imp. III., E. B. Blakely, C ‘V.C. 5:15:30 8:12 16:04 23:23 30:36 37:59 45:21 40.1 5 


Miss Belle Isle............... Did not start 


FINAL HEAT—GOLD CUP—COURSE 30 MILES 


Actual 5 10 15 20 25 30 Speed Best Ser - 

Start Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles M.P.H. Lap Pts: 
See ee 5:15:03 4:30 8:47 13:02 17:16 21:28 25:44 70.0 71.43 18 
Miss Farag F. G. Erickson, ’ 

5 & > ere 5:15:08 5:16 10:19 15:14 20:09 23:58 29:51 60.4 62.2 5 
Miss Sean , Sa ee 5:15:04 4:58 10:03 15:00 20:07 25:43 31:19 57.5 61.2 16 
Miss New Orleans....... -.--. 5:15:11 8:02 13:21 18:39 23:57 30:06 35:43 50.3 56.6 9 
eke ddtivha sek Teace~ ce Did not start. 5 





The Detroit Yacht Club, on the Detroit River, was the center of activity during the regatta. 
Miss America and her 800-horsepower engines are seen in the foreground 
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Gar, Jr., the big 50-footer, was the only survivor of the Wood trophy race the second day 


The races for the Fisher Tro- 
phy showed some _ wonderful 
speeds for displacement boats, and 
developed into a close contest be- 
tween H. B. Greening’s Rainbow 
of the Hamilton Y. C., and Snap- 
shot, owned by J. B. Stroh, each 
being Sterling powered. The course 
was 50 miles in length and Rain- 
bow finished first in the three heats 
and collected a total of 18 points 
to Snapshot’s 14. Comanche, 
owned by Edsel Ford, did well in 
the first heat and finished second, 
but had some trouble on the second 
day which put her out of the 
series. 


FIRST HEAT—FISHER TROPHY—50 MILES 





Miles 
Name of Boat. Owner and Club 10 20 30 40 
Rainbow, H.-B. =e Hamilton Y. C. 17:28 33:44 50:14 1:06:35 
Comanche, Edsel Ford, D. Y.C....... 17:20 34:40 51:32 1:08:16 
Snapshot, J. W. Stroh, Det. eee . 17:09 33:43 52:38 1:09:26 225: 
Doughboy, J. Kelson, D. Y. C........... 18:27 36:09 53:55 1:11:37 1:29:26 33.50 3 
Falcon III., J. Moore, Hamilton, Y. C.... 18:59 46:42 1:1:35 1:57:56 2:17:57 21.70 2 


SECOND HEAT—FISHER TROPHY—50 MILES 
Speed Best Ser. 


10 20 30 40 50 M.P.H. Lap Pts. 
Rainbow, H. B. Greening, Hamilton Y.C. 16:42 32-41 48:35 1:04:2 1:20:42 37.2 37.8 12 
Snapshot, J. W. Stroth, D. B.C. é 16:37 32:52 49:10 1:05:24 1:21:41 36.7 37.7 9 
Falcon III., J. Moore, Lake George VY.C. 16:52 32:53 48:47 1:04:50 1:22:23 364 383 6 
Doughboy, J. Kelson, D. Y. C.......... 18:27 34:07 53:42 1:11:11 1:28:40 33.8 35.5 6 
Comanchie, Edsel Ford, D. y. Sosesecces 19:03 88:18 56:23 Did not finish. 


FINAL HE AT—FISHER TROPHY—50 MILES 
10 20 30 40 50 Speed Best Ser. 
Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles M.P.H. Lap Pts. 


Rainbow, H. B. Greening, Hamilton Y.C 16:51 33:04 49:00 1:04:5 1:21:31 36.8 37.70 18 
Snapshot, J. W. Stroth, Detroit B.C.... 16:49 33:09 49:24 1:05:41 1:22:03 36.6 37.00 14 
Doughboy, J. Kelson, D. Y. C , 17:32 3 :23 53:17 1:10:14 1:27:09 34.4 35.07 10 
Falcon IIL., J. Moore, Lake G seorge Y.C. 33 2 1:37:53 Out, engine trouble. 

Comanche, Edsel Ford, D. Y.C........ Did not start. 


The Sallan Trophy Race for 
cabin cruisers of not over 17-miles 
speed, developed some interesting 
contests over the 22.5-mile course. 
There was a big fleet entered and 
on points the result was close, H. 
B. Eagan’s Lidwina III, of the 
Buffalo Launch Club, won with a 
total of 52 points and a maximum 
average speed of 15.48 miles per 
hour in the final heat. 

In the Express Cruiser race for 








the News trophy, over a 10-mile 
course. Com. C. W. Kotcher’s 
Betty M. showed the way and cov- 
ered the course in 29 min. 59 
seconds, or at a 20-mile average. 

The results of the other events 
will be found below. 


The Mile Trials 


There were still the Mile Trials 
in store for the speed-hungry pub- 
lic, and in these we were to see the 
real speed of the wonderful Smith 
creation, Miss America. Driven 
by Gar Wood, and running per- 
fectly, she gave a great exhibition 
of consistency, going over the mile 
straightaway course up and down 
the river, with and against the 
current, six times. Her best offi- 
cial lap was 46.2 seconds, or at the 


Two mascots on the Cigarette, from the Cleveland Y. C. rate of 77.85 miles per hour (just 








Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


Henry B. Ford spares time from making automobiles to watch 
Edsel, his son, race Comanche 


think of it) and her slowest 47.3, 
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Edsel B. Ford breaks 
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into the speed-boat game with Comanche, a 


fast runabout, and enjoys it 


FINAL HEAT—SALLAN TROPHY—COURSE 22.5 MILES. 


as the table shows. Averages were a mu Elapsed M.P.H. Ser. 
figured on the admiralty system. Start Finis: ©§ Time Speed Pts. 
Mi N Orl f the South EEE EI De ee ee ee ee 11:16:23 2:07:25 1:51:02 12.13 44 
vital aie eile tia Stellen dite angie.) OS." eee 12:42:36 2:10:02 1:27:02 15.48 52 
Ok | rs rn 11:51:10 2:13:01 2:21:51 9.50 46 
starter in the Hydroplane class.  Tilamook......................:eecceeeeeenes 12:05:16 2:13:13 2:07:57 10.52 48 
a I eee Re ip cide vee ve dar eaeeas 11:55:27 2:14:50 3:29:23 «9.03 47 
Miss America First Lap 47.06 against current = awandra .... 11:45:00 2:15:28 = 2:30:28 «8.97 41 
phn ged Oe errr 
= ge yg on SRE" 11:48:17 2:16:55 2:28:38 «= «9.06 = 36 
Fourth Lap 46.6 with current ee in slnnsrsae'sbsrnviie 12:03:47 2:22:13 2:18:26 = «9.70 47 
Be en «BUBB vrcreeese ecco esen overseer eecneererees Did not start. 35 
‘ae Fhe = apd eS OS cy i 
aye & onsen SPEED TRIALS— Croesus. Py Bids bine 'g Sed ease howie basse emades oa = at ° 
DETROIT RIVER, SEPT. 15, 1920 CE ee re ee ee eS id not start. 
HY DROPLANES 
Average Best Mile 
6 Runs Down 
am. ma MPH A Real Ocean Race 
Miss America........... 76.65 d 
Miss New Orleans....... 58.44 59.90 By COLIN McKAY 
RUNABOUTS—AVIATION MOTORS REAL sea race between the 
ad ae os 35 fishermen of the Maritime 
is cnsih pina. itpslre os 45.87 475.5 provinces and New England will 
- gppaptabeeat tirana = acess AO be sailed next year, if the present 
Soa. 3 40.95 talk among fishermen comes to 


36.93 
Previous record, ‘made 1918 by Whip-po’Will 





anything. A writer in the Hali- 
Jr., 63.498 miles. 

FOR ROSENFELD TROPHY fax Herald has suggested that an 

EXPRESS wee aie International Fisherman’s race 

425, ence ORGAO f Py oe would be a fitting commemoration 

The Tabulated Results . , on the Fisheries Treaty, which 

C. C. Smith, builder of Miss y renege wies . ‘aly i 
The results of the other events to persuade Com. A. Sheldon Clark, of the > .~ 7S likely to be concluded 


follow: 


Chicago Y. C., to get into the speed game 


FIRST HEAT—SALLAN TROPHY—22.5 MILES 







shortly, and an effective means of 
advertising to the world the de- 
termination of the United States 


Name of Boat. Owner and Club. Finish Elap. = Pts. . : 
White Cap, C. A. Peckham, Toledo Y. C. 2:13:59 21448 19 and a to settle ony ree 9 
2P.M Sie Ma sw cck cinkds 44 0 900 365 85 o 8g 219: . ° ace : 

| ALAA $2 See 2:21:30 3:1833 17 “NCES and live im peace and triendly 
Awandra, J. J, Miller D. ¥.C. eo ' 2:22:12 2:80:49 16 rivalry. 

Lidwina III., agan, y «. ae :22: 738: - 

Cornelia TI., Sabo, Cleveland ¥. C..0000.0.0.) azaas 394? 14 Wm. "a meee - — 
Dieeees, Ge, Bes POs Be Goo ce cicccccccscccseseeee :28: :27: S 

Pidando, E. J. Gaddis, D. ¥.C.... 2:98:46 2:01:50 12 UTg, the Grimsby of Canada, 
Lille Vesta, A Ouius, D. ¥. $5 e+ 2:30:20 2:28:23 11 strongly favors a fishermen’s race 
i i Ws Obed inc 000. 6,.5.'0 v0.600 cae beas ee 734: 42: : + y 
Companion, R. S. Gablert, D. NL Hiheiiniatna.abecesed 2:38:09 2:23:04 from Halifax to New York, and 





Did not finish. 


SECOND HEAT—SALLAN TROPHY—COURSE 22.5 MILES 


the Mayor has undertaken to have 
a fishing vessel built at Lunen- 








4 iin Elap. rime, Ser. burg and entered in the race if ar- 
tart ni: ime ok okie ts ° ? oe +4 
Lidwina, IIT ..+.-..0000esesesererereeesererenes 12:48:41 2:22:21 1:83:40 144034 ye ag eonggar 1S — 
a aang claw ae eed eee tinee> He 202: :23: J 32 g 2 
SE cts, aot ne sores Sree ee 11,0017 22318 iasa 10 32 tc for the idea, and is ready 
Whitecao ... latte i carte ta alhe siicig Was 0.2 12:12:20 2:24:1%8 2:12:28 10.18 35 to enter a vessel, or contribute to 
SERRE or thphaeersehae cesaseee 12:00:08 2:28:03 2:34:56 10.33 37 or ye Be “" to a ge Can- 
tht inn'y a bacheoe bae.a wht Fiero baa ée slee- 64 1:25:18 125: 7:00:04 11. 25 j 
Lille Vesta .6 6200200000 11:58:45 2:23:97. 2:27:42 913 23 «44 at the Cape Bretoners 
Ee eR ah te ae ee eae 11:56:19 2:39:07 2:42:48 830 27 want to see is a real race over a 
Fmt 4 not start. 10 


Companion—Did not start. 


(Continued on page 230) 
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The Month in Yachting 


ITH the end of September 

the active yachting season 
in most sections of the United 
States came to a close, and while 
there will still be another month 
of good cruising weather which 
may be enjoyed, the yachts will be 
pretty well under winter covers be- 
fore our next issue will be out. 
While it was the best and most 
active season since 1916, and as 
such was enjoyed, it did not end 
in a blaze of glory, as the fickle 
winds that have marked the entire 
summer effectively spoiled all of 
the last races. 

On Long Island Sound, the Sea- 
wanhaka Y. C. Special Series was 
marred by the absence of wind, 
and the last race of the series had 
to be called off entirely. The 
Knickerbocker Y. C. postponed 
race of June 5th (when there was 
too much wind), was spoiled 
by the same lack of wind on Sept. 
25, though some boat in every class 
finished inside of the time limit, 
except in the 4th Div. Handicap 
Class. Because of a clash in dates 
with the Seawanhaka Special Ser- 
ies, the size of the fleet at each 
regatta was not what it should have 
been, and only 27 boats got to the 
line at the Knickerbocker. Less 
than that number were at Oyster 
Bay. 

And thus it went the whole Sum- 
mer. There was either too little 
wind, and too variable, or else 
too much. At the Larchmont 
Labor Day Race the latter was the 
case, and a stiff easterly and heavy 
sea kept a lot of boats out of the 
race. Those that started had a 
cracking good (but wet) time and 
knew that they had been racing. 
There were 54 starters, which was 
good considering the conditions, as 
the smaller classes did not attempt 
to race. The 40-footer Cockatoo 
broke her rudder head and had to 
withdraw, while the Teaticket, 
Class S, was disabled and could 
not finish. 

The winners were, 40-footers, 
P. R. Mallory’s Mistral; Thirties, 
F. L. Richard’s Adios; Sound 
Schooners; W. M._ Baldwin’s 
Alicia; Handicap Class, 1st Div. 
Amoret, T. S. Clark (by this vic- 
tory she also won the Larchmont 
Race Week series); 3rd Division 
Handicap, C. L. Weyand’s Quak- 
eress III; Victory Class, H. L. 
Curry’s Ace; Class, S, P. Ham- 
mond’s Spinster; Class U., A. G. 
Clark’s Feather (by 2 seconds) ; 
Larchmont Inter-Club, Sirene, 

W. Fraser; Jewel Class, Aqua- 





Photo by E. Levick 
A. G. Clark’s Sonder Class (U) boat Feather has done well on the Sound this season 


marine, M. S. D. Albertson; Ar- 
rows, W. H. Bowe’s Bubble; and 
Stars, W. L. Inslee’s Taurus— as 
usual. 

It has been a pleasure to see 
“Bob” Bavier back in the racing 
game again, even if only for a 
short time. He ‘sailed F. D. 
Strachan’s 40-footer Monsoon dur- 
ing September, and did well with 
her. She won the Seawanhaka 
Special Series Cup, Sept. 24-26, 
under his handling, and the Hemp- 
stead Harbor Y. C. Race the week 
before. 


Victory Class Championship 


The standing of the new Vic- 
tory Class boats, the largest class 
in point of numbers racing this 
year, shows that the season was a 
most successful one and there was 
good racing throughout the sum- 
mer. R. W. Martin’s Alerte won 
the first and second series and the 
Season’s Championship rather hand- 
ily, but the next four boats were 
very close for second honors. J. 
S. Morgan’s Mary Rose won the 
Special Series Cup of the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. Sept. 
24-26. The largest number of 
starters in any one race was 
eighteen—which is quite a fleet of 
one-designs. 

The following tables show the 
standing of the boats that quali- 
fied in the various series, and in 
the Season’s Championship, The 


result of Larchmont Series ap- 
peared in the September number of 
YACHTING, 


FIRST SERIES 
i SE nn pd neeseeieeheen 886 
DE cane ietaveeee 745 
ST est cescveesevee 711 
eS e-ae 623 
S, FOO kc cosecécesweén 610 
6. Mary Rose ...7........ 519 
Te re 443 
8. Sotxante Quinze ........ 412 
| A rae 361 
SECOND SERIES 

Re ES shits ts oa vn vwes .764 
i TMS 5 oi veedecKs 675 
Sale wi hoes sa benweses .667 
4. Soixante Quinze ........ .626 
SS eae 603 
De ED os sae vanemeed .529 
Se ee re .506 
Dh QS ve enuvvedecien 473 
Q. SPE ...cccseececsecee’ .458 
ee ee ee rer .356 
a fee .340 
eS ae Serer eee 333 
53, Dee FOR o cace ives ce .328 
SEASON’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
reer re 825 
2 eee ee 613 
Re ys ae .609 
PS errr 6085 
S. Mary Rese .oscccciser 592 
eee .570 
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F. D. M. Strachan’s Lady Mary has a rig that always attracts attention and causes 
a hot discussion. Designed by A. Cary Smith as a three-masted schooner, the jigger 
mast and spanker were an afterthought to cut down the size of the original spanker 


SEAW ANHAKA-CORIN- 
THIAN Y. C. 
Special Series 


. Mary Rose ........ 20 points 
. Soixante Quinze ... 17. © 

. Mongolia 

. Carry On 

. Alerte 

. Ace 

WP ok oe Ane 


Alerté also won the H. E. 
Boucher Cup for the series July 
14-16 and Sept. 4-6. 


The Yachting Season on Lake 
Michigan 


The yachting season on Lake 
Michigan was one of the best in 
years: There was great interest in 
racing and the various clubs at the 
lower end of the lake got to- 
gether as never before. Plans are 
also being laid for next year, and 
it is probable that a number of 
new yachts from the East will be 
found near Chicago next season, 
unless plans miscarry. 

Due to the efforts of Commo- 
dore A. Sheldon Clark, of the Chi- 
cago Y. C., that organization and 
the Lincoln Park Y. C. have com- 
bined, and the latter’s home and 
anchorage are used as a station of 
the older organization. This com- 
bination should prove a good thing 
for. both clubs. 

The Fall Regatta of the Chi- 
cago Y. C. was an open affair to 
which all the other Lake Michigan 


clubs were invited. There were 
over 40 starters, which is the biggest 
fleet seen on the lake since pre-war 
days. The Nutting Cup was sailed 
for, in Class R., at this regatta, and 
after a hot race it was won by 
Samuel Dauchy’s Sari. There is 
a good sized fleet of R’s at Chicago 
and Milwaukee, including A. Shel- 
don Clark’s Rainbow, E. M. Rail- 
ton’s Gossoon and Dixie, of the 
South Shore Y. C., 

In the long distance races the 
lake yachtsmen pulled off two to 
Michigan City, one to Waukegon 
and one to Milwaukee. There was 
no Mackinac race this year, but 


ro - - —— 
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one is being worked up and it is 
likely that next season will see 
this 330-mile classic scheduled. 

The South Shore Y. C., of Mil- 
waukee, is very much on the map, 
and with a keen bunch of sailors 
is getting into the racing game fast. 
Racing relations between the Mil- 
waukee organization and the Chi- 
cago clubs will help the sport a 
lot in both centers. 


Pacific Coast Meet at San Diego 


In spite of the fact that most of 
the Coast yachtsmen were busy get- 
ting readjusted after the war, they 
were not too busy to get back into 
the racing game and to pull off a 
regatta at San Diego, Aug. 14-15- 
16, at which San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego were all rep- 
resented. John L. Barneson, of the. 
San Francisco Y. C., started things 
by challenging for the Sir Thomas 
Lipton Cup with his Lady Betty, 
23-feet waterline. Then the Los 
Angeles Y. C. came along and 
sent challenges for the same “mug” 
for the Mischief I and Mischief IT 
and the Galliano. San Diego ac- 
cepted all the challenges and de- 
fended the Cup with E. E. Roger’s 
Gretchen, holder of the trophy, 
and V, Doyle’s Trilby. 

The Lady Betty was the smallest 
of the lot, but being the only one 
with a Marconi rig, was thought 
to have a good chance. The race 
was sailed over a 12-mile ocean 
course and O. P. Churchill’s Gal- 
liano, the largest yacht of the fleet, 
won by 48 seconds from Mischief 
IIT. So the Lipton Cup thus goes 


Oe 








Zahma, Mr. Archie M. Andrews’ 94-foot ketch, made a fast run of 13 days and 20 hours 
from New York to Colon in August. Mr. Andrews will make a cruise to the South Seas in 
the yacht this winter 
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to Los Angeles, aid stays there 
until someone goes to get it. 

The next day there was a race 
for the Hotel Del Coronado Cup, 
over the same course. This time 
the little Lady Betty showed the 
way and won on corrected time. 
Trilby took the next day’s race, 
on an arbitrary handicap allowance, 
and won the Tent City Cup. 

At a dinner given to the crews 
after the races a one-design inter- 
club racing class of yachts was 
proposed for the entire coast. It 
was suggested that a larger type 
of craft than those used heretofore 
was desirable, for cruising as well 
as racing, and that some craft thai 
will measure fifty feet on deck, 
possibly a Class P, Universal rule 
craft, be adopted, and the deed 
of gift of the Lipton cup be 
‘amended for such craft. It is 
hoped that an inter-club confer- 
ence, to be called, will decide on 
such a type and get each club on 
the coast to build one or more 
yachts. 


Zahma Makes a Fast 
Passage 

One of the fastest passages ever 
made by a sailing yacht from New 
York to Colon, Panama Canal, 
was made in August by the 94-foot 
auxiliary ketch Zahma, owned by 
Mr. Archie M. Andrews of Alta- 
dena, California. The passage was 
made in 13 days, 20 hours, New 
York to Colon, the distance being 
2,000 miles. As the passage was 
made at a time of the year when 
winds are very light off the Atlantic 
coast and the N. E. trades are apt 
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The 53-foot sloop Neith. 


Purchased by Commander Sidney Houghton, of the 


British Navy, a well-known Corinthian sailor, she is now on her way to England, 
sailed by her owner with only two others aboard 


to be light in the Caribbean Sea, the 
passage is noteworthy, The yacht 
is on her way to San Diego, Cal., 
where her owner will join her for 
a voyage to the South Seas this 
winter. 

The Zahma is 69 feet on the 
water, 94 feet overall, 20 feet 7 
inches beam and 7 feet 9g inches 
draught. She was designed by 
Crowninshield and built by Lawley 
in 1915. 

Mr. Andrews is an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, and in addition to the 
Zahma, he owns the go-foot power 





Mr. Archie M. Andrews (left), Bart Craft (center), and Carl Kitchen on board 


the former's ketch Zahma 


cruiser Sachem, in which he cruised 
on the Atlantic coast this Summer, 
making his headquarters at the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club. Mr. An- 
drews has had an unusual career. 
He was forced by his health to 
go to California, from New York, 
when he was a young man in the 
early twenties, \|and arrived there 
without money or influence. He 
has to-day not only recovered his 
health, but has made a fortune be- 
sides, and is one of the best known 
bankers on the Pacific coast. 


Neith Starts Long Atlantic 
Voyage 

Another long voyage in a small 
yacht has started. The Herreshoff 
designed and built sloop Neith, 
with a water-line length of 39 feet 
and 53 feet overall, has been pur- 
chased from Dr, E. K. Dunham, 
and R. M. Hoe by Lieutenant 
Commander Sidney Houghton, of 
the British Navy. The new owner, 
along with his son, a twenty-one- 
year-old boy, and a Bahama negro, 
left the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club at Oyster Bay, L. L, 
Thursday, Aug. 26, and are proceed- 
ing directly to England. Commander 
Houghton expects to complete the 
trip in less than three weeks, with 
any sort of favorable conditions 
prevailing. Westerly are the pre- 
vailing winds in the North Atlantic 
at this time of year. 





Up to the time of going to press 
no word has been received of 
Neith’s arrival on the other side. 
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M. Rosenfeld 


Miss Toronto had things all her own way at the Thousand Islands and took the Perpetual Challenge Cup to Canada with her. She is 


owned by a Toronto syndicate 


The Thousand Island Cup Goes to Canada 


St. Lawrence power boatmen make 
speed records at the Annual Regatta 


LTHOUGH she was at no 

time pushed in the races for 
the Thousand Island Trophy, over 
the historic St. Lawrence River 
course, the Miss Toronto II, nev- 
ertheless, broke an American speed 
boat record (since shattered) by 
hitting up a mile-a-minute clip in 
competition for five miles of the 
first race, and furnished sufficient 
thrills to satisfy the big gathering 
of speed “bugs” and.to make up 
for the fact that she outclassed the 
rest of the field in this important 
event. Not only that, but the re- 
gatta at the Thousand Islands, Aug- 
ust 25 and 26, saw a wonderful per- 
formance by a displacement boat, 
the Brush-By, when this little racer 





Leopard V, Mr. Griffith Clark's big runabout, 


finished second in the displacement class 


and runabout averaged 38.1 miles- 
per-hour over the course in her class 
in the second race—the fastest 
speed ever made for the distance 
by a displacement boat. So, alto- 
gether, it was a great event that 
the St. Lawrence yachtsmen pulled 
off, in spite of the fact that there 
were no other boats of Miss To- 
ronto’s caliber on hand to keep that 
little lady company. In fact, this 
year’s racing has about demon- 
strated that in the unlimited speed 
classes it takes a Smith boat to 
beat a Smith boat, and in the 
absence of Miss America and Miss 
Detroit in England, where they 
were busy polishing off our Brit- 
ish “cousins” at Cowes, there was 






a record of 38.1 miles per hour 
in her class 


Brush-By, a displacement boat, made A. Graham Miles’ P. D. Q. VI gave the 


nothing else to halt the flying Ca- 
nadian. The St. Lawrence sports- 
men were game, however, and al- 
though outclassed they stuck to the 
job and did the best they could 
with the boats and engines they 
had, 

In the big event, the Thousand 
Island Perpetual Trophy, besides 
Miss Toronto II, owned by a 
Toronto syndicate, there were en- 
tered the old reliable P. D. Q. VI, 
owned by Alfred Graham Miles, 
and Arab IV, owned by Commo- 
dore R. H. Sidway, of Buffalo, 
an old hull with a new Liberty 
motor built for a larger boat which 
was not finished in time, and the 
Baby Doris, an unknown quantity 


photographers a fine chance with her 
bucking leaps 
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Brush-By 


before the race, and still unknown, 
as she never ran long enough to 
get a line on her. 

In the first day’s race, after get- 
ting away to a fine start 9 seconds 
before Miss Toronto II, and turn- 
ing into the home stretch nose to 
nose with the Canadian, Arab IV 
came down on one bilge after one 
of her bucking leaps and kept on 
going for the bottom, which was at 
that point 70 feet away. Com. 
Sidway and his engineer were 
thrown out, but not seriously hurt, 
and were picked up by patrol boats 





Photo by E. Levick 


leading Leopard V around the turn off Alexandria Bay 


as their boat sank. So Miss Tor- 
onto jogged on alone, except for 
P. D. Q. VI, which still retained 
her kangaroo habits of leaping over 
the surface of the water and was 
doing the best she was capable 
of, about 38 miles per hour. This 
boat’s chief vocation seems to be 
in furnishing the photographers 
chances to get spéctacular pictures 
of her in the air. In spite of 
which, she runs mighty consistently 
on her 6-cylinder Sterling—both 
as to speed and gait. 

The next day the Canadian entry 


An unusual view of the Thousand Island course and Alexandria Bay, from an aeroplane 


had only Mr. Miles’ boat against 
her, Baby Doris being still refrac- 
tory, and Commodore Bickel, her 
skipper, took things easy. On the 
first day he negotiated the 295¢- 
mile course at an average speed of 
52.99 statute m. p. h. and on the 
second day at 56.9 m. p. h.—which 
settled matters as far as the Trophy 
was concerned. 

In the Displacement Class there 
was nothing to it but Brush-By. 
This boat is owned by Mr. J. B. 
Sullivan, of Thousand Island Park, 
and she is powered with a 6-cylin- 
der 200 H. P. Hall-Scott marine 
motor. This race seemed to be al- 
most an exclusive Hall-Scott affair, 
as Leopard V, owned by Griffith 
Clark, of Toronto, and Hel Scoot, 
a little runabout owned by S. B. 
Northrop, which finished second 
and third to Brush-By, were both 
powered with Hall-Scott motors, 
while the fourth entry, Packard, 
with an automobile motor, was only 
among the “also-rans.” 

Brush-By’s average for the course 
the first day was 36.4 statute miles 
and on the second day, in ideal 
water conditions, she averaged 38.1 
m. p. h. She is a nifty little boat, 
comfortable, roomy and _ fast. 
Leopard V’s best speed was 36.4 
m. p. h. for the course of 19% 
miles. 

Next year the Thousand Island 
crowd will have to get into the 
real speed game (something about 
75 miles per hour, more or less) 
and go after the cup once more. 
They can never let it stay in Can- 
ada. 
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A Wonderful Boat-—And 
a Hectic Cruise 


AVING purchased a Crosby 
H Cape Cod cat-boat named 
Dispute, twenty-six feet long over- 
all and eleyen and a half feet 
beam, the new owner, being de- 
sirous of taking an immediate 
cruise (as new owners usually 
are), in spite of the fact that 
his experience with the type of 
boat was limited, arranged to take 
the boat from Greenport, where 
she had been purchased, to City 
Island, N. Y. With this trip in 
view he secured the services of a 
skipper, Captain Bishop, and with 
a friend, a young woman, whom 
he had invited to share with him 
the pleasure of a day’s sail on 
the Sound (she had the sail. but 
not pleasure), got started early 
one morning. The following let- 
ter written by Mr. Flagg, the 
owner, to the man from whom he 
bought the boat, tells how he 
enjoyed the “cruise” and explains 
why he “has had enough.” 


My dear Mr. R————— 

The Dispute is a fine boat, but 
if you know of any person who 
wants her, kindly request him to 
make an offer—any bid, however, 
modest, will receive consideration. 
The reason she is for sale is told 
in what follows, the primary rea- 
son being that I have had enough. 
I do not object to contemplating 
the sad sea waves if I am on 
dry land, but since buying this 
Cape Cod Cat I have lost all 
desire to be on top of the roaring 
billows. 

When we left your dock and 
glided out of the Widow’s Cove, 
heading for Plum Gut, I thought 
it an ideal day. ‘Made to order,” 
Miss D— said, and she told 
the captain that she just loved 
to sail—was not at all afraid 
and never sea-sick. A. gentle 
zephyr from the West was send- 
ing us along, with the wind. The 
water was smooth and for the 
first hour everything went lovely 
when, bang!! without a moment’s 
warning, she jibed. As the great 
boom thirty-two feet long and 
ten inches (more or less) in 
diameter swung over to the other 
side, the sheet, flying past the 
cockpit, caught in Miss D— ’s 











Ss 
ankle. She did not lose her 
foot but her shoe could be 
seen in the distance vol-planing 
to the water. I was more for- 
tunate. I ducked in time to pre- 
vent a coil of the sheet from las- 
soing me, in which event I would 
have found myself strung up to 
the boom end and would have 
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been strangled to death—-probably. 
After it was all over Miss D 
wanted to know what had hap- 
pened. I explained that it was 
all her fault—that her satin pumps 
and high heels had distracted the 
attention of the captain, who 
should have kept both eyes on the 
sail. 

Ten minutes later the boat was 
brought up into the eye of the 
wind with her sail flapping. 
Whereupon Miss D wanted 
to know if anything else had 
happened. Nothing had _hap- 
pened but something might a 
pen. The atmospherical condi- 
tions were changing and the cap- 
tain deemed it prudent to take 
three reefs in the sail. Despite 
the reduced canvas we rushed 
through Plum Gut and out into 
the Sound in a hurry. 

The sky was clear, the white 
caps were glistening in the sun, 
and as we pulled in the sheet and 
changed our ‘course, we heeled 
well over and the small tender we 
were towing was lifted half out of 
water. Miss D——-——thought it 
glorious, but it did not impress 
me as being so very inspiring. 
The wind was increasing every 
minute, the spray was dashing 
over the cockpit, her rail was 
buried in the blue water, her 
mast was creaking, but she was 
taking the waves without effort. 

I suggested that we have some- 
thing to eat while the eating was 
good. So I staggered to the 
cabin and came out with a paper- 
box containing a carefully pre- 
pared luncheon for three. As I 
was about to open it the equiva- 
lent to a hogshead of water del- 
uged us. When I opened my 
eyes I discovered our lunch was 
gone. I could not even see the 
box floating on the waves. Miss 

won hands and knees and 
drenched to the skin, was crawl- 
ing into the cabin. She stretched 
herself on a bunk, but was not 
on it long—the floor evidently 
was good enough for her. Her 
eyes were closed, she was pale, 
she was thinking, she was wonder- 
ing if this ideal day had been 
“made to order.” 

It seemed to be blowing a hur- 
ricane. The captain said it was 
a northwester—if you know what 
that means. The tender, swamped, 
had snapped its painter, but in 
such a sea it would have been use- 
less, so we made no attempt to 
recover it. The first wave that 
landed in the cockpit was but 
a thimbleful compared with the 
second. The second knocked all 
the politeness out of the captain 
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and as soon as he got the brine out 
of his mouth he commanded me 
to take the wheel and bring her 
up into the wind. I obeyed. He 
then lowered the peak and ordered 
me to bring her about and run 
before the storm. I did _ not 
obey. I know the danger of a 
“following sea” when the ‘waves 
are mountain high—the danger 
of her tripping up and capsizing 
if her boom should happen to bury 
itself in the water. Therefore, in- 
stead of carrying out his order 
I hauled in her boom, put her 
nose to the storm-and let her 
“go to it.” She went. We fairly 
flew past Cornfield Lightship. 
From the crest of a wave as she 
took the plunge down there was 
no “pounding.” In a stiff blow 
this boat is a marvel, and con- 
cerned as we were, we could not, 
as the hours passed, help getting 
acquainted with her. The better 
we knew her the safer we felt. 

In due course of time the tide 
turned, the wind subsided, and the 
Sound became as smooth as a 
mill pond. It was then that I re- 
membered all you had told me 
about an auxiliary—what a “‘mag- 
nificent thing it is to have in a 
sail boat when becalmed.” The 
captain forthwith got busy on the 
engine. For three hours he 
cranked her, and primed her, and 
tickled her carburetor, and she 
ran beautifully—sometimes for 
seven minutes without stopping. 
When the sun went down she quit 
altogether; but there never was 
a time she would not “back fire.” 

You can talk about internal 
combustion engines, and the ad- 
vantages of sitting on a cake of 
dynamite or a tank of gasoline 
and taking chances on being blown 
up, but give me the wind. Clean- 
liness is next to Godliness, and a 
man can navigate a sail boat and 
keep his ‘finger nails clean. 

At nine P. M. we sighted a 
trawler bearing down close by us. 
We hailed her and she brought 
up on our port side. 

“What will you charge to tow 
us into the nearest port—New 
Haven?” I asked. 

“T just came out of New Haven 
and am on my way to New Lon- 
don, and would not go back for 
less than twenty dollars” he an- 
swered. I would have paid a 
hundred, and we lost no time in 
passing him a line. 

After he had towed us an hour 
or more I detected that hop, skip 
and jump peculiar to the gas 
engine. We were in the harbor 
now, but would his machine keep 
going? It was very tired, and 
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Miss America on the Cowes course, where she defeated the British team for the Harmsworth Trophy 


while we were speculating as to 
whether it would hold out it came 
to a dead stop. There was no 
go to the thing. Instead of. her 
towing us we were now towing 
the trawler, a slight breeze having 
sprung up. 

At midnight we bumped against 
a dock. It was a coal dock. But, 
we were so thankful to be on it 
we instinctively dropped to our 
knees and offered up a prayer of 
thanks to the good old ship Dis- 
pute. | ee 

P.S. The balance of the trip we 
made by parlor car—the boat com- 
ing by freight. 


Arrow Yacht Wins Inter- 
Class Race 


An interesting race that brought 
together three different types of 
boats was one between the Sewan- 
haka S class, the Victory class and 
the Arrow class of the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club and sailed Oct. 3rd. 
It was won by the Arrow class. 
The wind was fresh southwest when 
the yachts started and continued un- 
til the finish. The Hawk (Arrow), 
owned by Ralph E. Slaven and 
sailed by H. Burton Hart, finished 
twenty seconds ahead of the class 
S Spinster, H. M. Curtis’s Mon- 





Maple Leaf V, one of the British defenders, was “all engine.” 
Her 1,800 horsepower Sunbeam engines were stowed away in a 
hull that had never been tried against another boat until the day 


before the race. 


It is probable that England will challenge for 


the Cup next year 


golia (Victory) was third. The 
summary : 

Class, Yacht and Skipper Time 
Arrow—Hawk, Ralph E. Slaven...... 8:14:45 
Sewanhaka—Spinster, Paul Baumont. 3:15:05 
Victory—Mongolia, H. M. Curtain.... 3:15:29. 


Arrow—Jack o’ Lantern, L. M. Dyer. 3:17:12 


Victory—Alerte, R. W. Martin...... 3:17:14 
Arrow—Snapper, F. S. Page......... 3:18:10 
Sewanhaka—Teaticket, H. D. Whitton. 3:18:14 
Sewanhaka—Ellen, Ralph Ellis...... 3:19:48 





British Comment on the 
B. I. Trophy Race 


By HERBERT REIACH 
Editor Yachting Monthly 


[\ the recent races for the B. I. 
Trophy we had, as in the races 
for the America’s Cup, another in- 
stance of our now proverbial un- 
preparedness. I do not think that 
anyone who was at Osborne Bay 
and who examined the British 
boats, will deny that the Sunbeam 
and Rolls-Royce engines were the 
finest production of their kind 
ever seen. They were, in fact, 
capable of anything, and during 
the war years they proved them- 
selves without rivals for reliability 
and power weight. 

Years of study and experiment 
produced these engines. They rep- 
resent immense sums of money. 
Yet they were installed in boats 
which had never been tried against 
other boat. It would have 


any 
cost little money to have built, 
say, three hulls in which to try 


the engines, but nothing of the 
sort was attempted. The boats 
were only really tried when they 
met Miss America and Miss De- 
troit V, and when, incidentally, 
they met Miss Fortune, as they de- 
served to. 

The American boats were thor- 
oughly tried out. They ran well 
and were never pressed. They 
broke all existing records. The 
hull of Maple Leaf VI was bad, 
and the boat jumped like’a kang- 
aroo and stopped her way. The 
Despujols IT was better than either 

(Continued on page 229) 
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When Wasaka II, J. J. Martin’s challenger, jibed around the first mark in the second Manhasset Bay 
Cup Race, in a heavy breeze, the leech of her mainsail caught on her spreader, and as her boom fetched 
up the 76-foot Marconi mast went over the side, as shown in the picture below 


The Manhasset Bay Cup Stays on the Sound 


By HERBERT L. STONE 
Photographs by M. Rosenfeld 


HAT promised to be one of 

the most important and in- 
teresting match races of the sea- 
son, the series for that bone of 
contention the Manhasset Bay 
Cup, was spoiled by the vagaries 
of the September weather on Long 
Island Sound and by the inability 
of the Marconi rig to stand up in 
anything more than the conditions 
for which it was designed. 
Whether or not the hoodoo that 
is credited with hanging over this 
classic piece of silverware is still 
in evidence is not certain, but “give 
a dog a bad name and it will al- 
ways stick to him” might apply to 
the Manhasset Cup and will ac- 
count for much of the “unsavory” 
reputation of this mug and for 
the fact that most challengers for 
it come to the line prepared for 
the worst, 

This year the Boston Yacht Club 
was the challenger, through J. J. 
Martin, owner of the Wasaka I]. 
a class P sloop that has had things 
pretty much her own way north of 
Cape Cod this summer, and the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club, which 
has held the cup since the mem- 


orable mixup of 1916, promptly 
accepted and named the Hanan- 
Childs sloop Nahma as the defen- 
der. It goes without saying that 
Addison ._Hanan was to sail his 
own boat, while B. B. Crownin- 
shield, one of Boston’s best, was 
picked to sail the Wasaka, though 
Mr. Martin and a number of other 
well-known Marblehead skippers 
were in her crew. 

It will be remembered that Was- 
aka IT was formerly the Josephine, 


and was owned by Mr. Hanan be- 
fore she was purchased by Mr. 
Martin in 1916. She, as well as 
Nahma, the defender, were both 
designed by “Ad” Hanan, the 
former in 1913 and the latter in 
1916, and there has always been 
considerable speculation as_ to 
which was really the faster boat. 
Mr. Martin has had a Marconi 
rig put on Wasaka, with rather an 
extreme mast, 76 feet in length, 
and in Marblehead conditions she 


There was some mess to clear away when the mast went on Wasuka I] 
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was very fast. Nahma also had 
a Marconi rig and was apparently 
faster than with the old rig, al- 
though she has had nothing much 
in her class to race against on the 
Sound lately, except the gaff-rigged 
Joyant. 

So, it will be seen, the stage was 
all set for a cracking good series, 
Sept. 15-16-17, that should dispel 
any uncertainty about the two 
yachts and decide the question as 
to whether “ ‘Ad’ sold the wrong 
boat,” as the Indian Harbor mem- 
bers put it. But fate willed it 
otherwise. 


First Race Postponed 


The first race was to be wind- 
ward and leeward, from off Great 
Captain’s Island, 334 miles to a 
leg, sailed twice over, or a total 
of 15 miles. When the two yachts 
got to the line they found a very 
light breeze from S. E. x §$ of 
some 3% miles strength, in which 
both boats were moving easily, 
if not fast. 

In the maneuvering for posi- 
tion both skippers played for the 
stake boat end of the line and 
for the starboard tack. About 
a minute before the gun Hanan 
came down with Nahma and 
planted her right on Wasaka’s 
beam to windward. Wasaka was 
headed directly for the mark, and 
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by Addison G. Hanan oa ex-Commodore William Childs, 


successfully defended the Manhasset Bay Cup 


Nahma, owned 
as she did not give way “Ad” 
yelled for room, 

“T won't give you an _ inch,” 


answered “Bowdy” Crowninshield. 





It blew 20 nad that after Wasaka II] was dismasted, Hanan lowered 


his mainsail and sailed the balance of the course under jib alone 


“That buoy isn’t a mark of the 
course until the starting gun.” It 
was a fine point of the rules and 
Wasaka shoved Nahma outside of 
the buoy, got the gun and _ slid 
over the right side herself and 
across the line a few seconds after- 
wards, while Hanan had to tack and 
slide back across, 45 seconds later. 
This pleased the Boston bunch. 

Both boats stood to the east- 
ward on the starboard tack and 23 
minutes after the start Nahma 
came about. When the boats came 
together four minutes later Wasaka 
crossed Nahma by some distance. 
They made a number of tacks with 
Wasaka keeping between Hanan 
and the mark, but Nahma did not 
seem to move as well in the breeze, 
which had dropped to from 2 to 
3 knots, as did Wasaka, which was 
ghosting along easily. The Boston 
boat kept drawing ahead and at 
the first mark she had the Indian 
Harbor yacht by 4 minutes and 2 
seconds, 

Wasaka eased sheets and _ set 
spinnaker to port, but Nahma jibed 
and set hers to starboard. So 
Crowninshield followed suit. The 
tide set both yachts to the east- 
ward on the run home and the 
Boston boat continued to lengthen 
her lead in the fitful air until she 
was some 20 minutes ahead. At 
the home mark, which Wasaka 
rounded at 5:25:45, it was seen 
that the yachts could not finish 
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within the 5-hour-time limit and 
at 5:55, the race was called off, at 
which time Nahma had not rounded 
the mark. 


The First Race 


Having given the boats a taste 
of light weather, the wind piped 
up the next day and a fresh sou’- 
wester greeted the contestants 
when they got outside. The sea 
was lumpy and both boats had all 
they wanted. It was blowing from 
15 to 18 miles at the start and 
the Wasaka seemed hard to handle 
in the puffs. 

Crowninshield tried to work the 
same trick on Hanan that he did 
the day before. So he bore off 
from a windward position, 
squeezed across \Nahma’s bow by 
a hair and deliberately placed his 
boat in Hanan’s lee, Then he 
started to force Nahma outside the 
buoy before the gun. He did it, 
but was moving so fast himself 
in the strong breeze that he had 
Wasaka across before the starting 
signal. He tried to dip the line 
to recross, did not come back far 
enough, and then, to save hitting 
the Committee boat, he had to go 
around her. Hanan meantime 
had circled back around the buoy 
and across, and had a clean lead of 
I min. and 49 sec. when Wasaka 
finally got across. 

Both boats were going like loco- 
motives and sousing into the short 
seas on the 334-mile beat to the 
windward mark. Nahma gained a 
little, however,- and seemed to 
handle easier in the strong wind 
than the Boston boat. 


Elapsed Time to the 1st Mark 
Nahma 45 M. 00 Sec. 
Wasaka 47 M. 23 Sec. 
A gain on the leg of 84 seconds, allowing 
for Wasaka’s loss at the start. 


Both jibed and set spinnakers 
for the run. Wasaka drew up a 
little and gained 8 seconds in the 


334 miles. 


Elapsed Time, 2d Mark 


Nahma 80 M. 
Wasaka 30 M. 


87 Sec. 
29 Sec. 


On the second windward leg 
there was a smart rain squall, but 
it did not kill the wind, and both 
boats made approximately the same 
speed as on the first round. 


Elapsed time, 8rd Mark 


Ni ahma > 46 M. 
Wasaka 46 M. 


23 Sec. 
58 Sec. 


On the last leg, a spinnaker run, 
the falling wind made the differ- 
ence,in time greater than the actual 
distance. It fell quite light near the 
finish, so that Nahma crossed the 
line 4 min, and 6 sec. in the lead. 
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Finish Elapsed 
4-34-25 2-34-25 
4-38-31 2-38-31 


Nahma 
Wasaka 


It was a good race, and if Crow- 
ninshield had not lost the 1 minute 
and 49 seconds at the start by 
being across too soon, it would 
have been a grand fight. 


The Second Race 


The second race was held the 
next day, September 17th, but in- 
stead of the wind moderating it 
blew even harder, from the N. W., 
and at 2:30, the starting hour, it 
was at least of 20 knots’ strength, 
and more in the puffs. The course 
was triangular this day, to the 
buoy off the Cows, to Center 
Island buoy and back to Captain’s 
Island. 

It blew so hard that neither skip- 
per bothered with what the other 
was doing but was content to keep 
his own boat in hand. Hanan 
judged the time beautifully and 
was over 3 seconds after the gun 
and 14 seconds ahead of Wasaka. 
The first leg was a broad reach 
and Wasaka, which was supposed 
to like light airs the best, dropped 
back a little on this leg, but not 
much. It was a jibe around the first 
mark, and everyone wondered if it 
could be done without taking out 
a mast. 

Nahma reached the buoy first, 
about 50 seconds ahead of Wasaka, 
and made the jibe successfully. 
When Wasaka came up they were a 
little slow getting in the main sheet 
and as she jibed over, with the 
boom fairly well off, the leech of 
the mainsail caught in the top 
spreader and as the boom fetched 
up on the other side the weather 
shrouds let go and the whole of 
her beautiful rig lay flat on the 
water, the mast having carried away 
close to the deck. Nahma mean- 
while was luffing and lugging her 
sail. As soon as those aboard her 
saw what had happened to Wasaka 
they lowered their mainsail and 
sailed over the balance of the 
course under jib alone. Luckily, 
no one was hurt on Wasaka and 
a power boat passed her a line 
after the mess was cleared away, 
and towed her back to Greenwich. 

At the Center Island buoy a big 
sea was running and it is doubtful 
if either boat could have carried 
full sail going to windward from 
there in the breeze, which was of 
full 30 miles’ strength, if they had 
been put to it. Nahma finished at 
5:58:50, setting her mainsail as she 
neared the finish line, as the wind 
had then lightened somewhat. This 
was the end of the series as 
Nahma had won two races out of 
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three, to say nothing of Wasaka’s 
racing being over for the year. 


Limitations of the Marconi Rig 

The experience of these races, 
and of a number of other races 
during the season, would indicate 
that in the desire for speed in light 
weather the Marconi rig has been 
very much overdone. With the 
exceedingly long mast it is hard 
to keep the stick in them in a 
breeze and jump of sea, and it is 
open to question if in anything 
over 15 miles an hour the rig is 
more efficient than the gaff rig. 
It is extremely doubtful if either 
boat in this series could have kept 
the mast in her the last day over 
the whole course. Yet with their 
old gaff rig it is probable neither 
of them would have had any 
trouble. 

A moderate Marconi might have 
been alright in weather such as 
they had in this last race, but then, 
of course, it would not have been 
as efficient in very light air as the 
tall rig. If the designers insist 
on making a rig for only one con- 
dition, then.the very tall rig may 
be alright: but there is always the 
possibility of losing it in a breeze, 
and with a special mast sprung to 
shape or curved, this always means 
a long delay in replacing it, and 
may throw a boat out of the rac- 
ing for the balance of the season. 


The Crews 

Those sailing in the series on the 
Nahma, besides Addison Hanan, 
were Butler Whiting, C. D. Mower 
“Jack” Johnson, and a_profes- 
sional. On the Wasaka were B. 
B. Crowninshield, J. J. Martin, 
(owner), J. W. Santry, Roy W. 
Pigeon and A. J. Santry. 

Those in charge of the arrange- 
ments of the races were Vice-Com- 
modore Richard A. Monks, Frank 
Bowne Jones and Judge Charles E. 
Simms. The judges were Horace 
E, Boucher, C. F. Larzelere, H. L. 
Stone and A. F. Aldridge. Com- 
modore Smyth’s flagship Ohlooka 
made a very efficient committee boat. 


Handicap Class Regatta 


The annual Regatta of the Hand- 
icap Yacht Racing Class of Long 
Island Sound, sailed on Sept. 26th, 
was spoiled by lack of wind. Only 
four yachts could get to the line 
owing to fog and calm that pre- 


vailed all day. These were finally 
sent away over a short course. The 
only boat able to finish % hour 
after sundown was S. Wicke’s 
Frances. By clever handling she 
beat the two third Division boats, 
and won the prize for the best cor- 
rected time, all divisions. 
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Pirate, winner of the Cleveland Yacht Club Long-Distance Race, and her crew. She bucked a gale that forced all but 
Owned by Dr. A. R. Hackett 


three of the twenty-five starters to seek shelter at various ports on Lake Erie. 


Pirate Wins Long Distance Cruiser Cham- 
pionship on Lake Erie 


ACING a severe, gale, that at- 

tained a velocity of 40 miles 
an hour, and after bucking head 
seas on both the outward and re- 
turn trip, the big husky cruiser 
Pirate, owned by Dr. A, R. Hack- 
ett, of Detroit, won the Long Dis- 
tance Cruiser Race for the Scripps 
Reliability Trophy, emblematic of 
the cruiser championship of the 
Great Lakes, in 12 hours, 41 min- 
utes and 51 seconds. 

It was a wonderful race, and out 
of twenty-five starters that left the 
Cleveland Yacht Club on August 
21st for the 112-mile run, twenty- 
two were forced to turn back or 
seek shelter from the heavy seas 
without completing the course. In 
fact, storm bound power boats 
were scattered around the various 
harbors of Lake Erie the two days 
of the race like a fleet of West 
India merchantmen after a hurri- 
cane. Only three ever got as far 
as Put-in-Bay, the control station 
at the western end of the course. 
Besides the Pirate, these were the 
June, owned by George King, of 
Toledo, and the Frances III, the 
property of that old time but still 
enthusiastic “yachter” Joe Grasser, 
of Toledo. Joe has built and sailed 
boats for so long on Lake Erie that 
he was personally acquainted with 
every sea he met on this eventful 
trip. These two followed Pirate 
out of Put-in-Bay for the return 


journey after a hard buffeting on 
the outward trip, on the morning 
of the 22d. 

The course for the race was 
from the Cleveland Y. C. station 
at Rocky River to Put-in-Bay 
(leaving Kelley’s Island to” star- 
board) where they had to report, 
and thence back to Rocky River 
by any course they chose, the dis- 
tance being 112 statute miles. Ex- 
press cruisers were barred and the 
race was open only to cabin cruis- 
ers with a maximum speed of not 
over 14 miles per hour. Handicaps 
were taken at the start and were 
figured under 1920 I. P, B. U. 
rules. 

Heavy seas and a driving wind 
faced the boats at the starting hour, 
and many skippers of the big fleet 
gathered to take part in the event 
preferred to stay in a port rather 
than face the hard thrash in the 
open lake. It was some “dusty” 
outside, as the twenty-five that 
started soon found out when they 
laid their course westward. 

Eleven boats returned to Rocky 
River after seeing that they could 
not make headway outside, while 
eight put into Loraine for shelter. 
One of these, the Tillamook, had 
a hard time and for a while there 
were fears that she had been lost 
when she could not be located at 
eny port on the lake. No word 
was heard from her for 24 hours, 
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until late on the afternoon of the 
22d she was sighted off Loraine 
under sail, trying to make that port. 
Her engines had stopped east of 
Kelley’s Island in the storm, and 
her skipper ran up a head sail to 
her mast and put her off before 
it for Loraine. On arriving off 
this port they ran up a white shirt 
on the mast as a signal of dis- 
tress, the boat being unable to 
negotiate the entrance channel un- 
der her jury rig, and a vessel put 
out from that port and brought her 
safely in. Aboard her were Com- 
modore Alex. Mc Cloud, Frank 
Frey, F. W. Roberts, Capt. George 
Jerome and his son, all of Detroit. 

The only boat totally disabled 
was the Melinel, of the Cleveland 
Boat Club, W. A. Busse, owner. 
Her engines quit in the heavy seas 
off Avon Point and she was 
beached, all on board getting ashore 
safely. 

The Yearlie, of the Cleveland Y. 
C., was forced back to Cleveland 
for shelter, while the Miss Grosse 
Point was driven clear across Lake 
Erie by the storm and finally made 
port at Kingsville, Ontario. 

It was some race! Those in it 
will have something to remember 
all their lives, and those on the 
winning Pirate will testify that the 
Scripps Trophy stood for reliabil- 
ity, spelled with a capital R, in the 
race of 1920. 
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Aimejean, Mr. E. P. Lawson's 70-foot cruiser, has all the room and ccmforts of a houseboat, with all the advantages of a power cruiser 


Aimejean, 


]* Aimejean, Mr. E. P. Lawson, 
of the New York and Larch- 
mont Yacht Clubs, has rather an 
unusual type of cruiser for her 
length, and one that attracted at- 
tention wherever she was seen this 
season. For one thing she is a 
flush deck craft on a length of 
70 feet, with a deck house prac- 
tically amidships. The arrange- 
ment of the interior was worked 
out to the owner’s ideas, and the 
yacht was designed and built by F. 
S. Nock, at East Greenwich, R. I. 

The construction is very heavy— 
seaworthiness being the prime fac- 
tor. 

The deck house, 7 feet by 11 
feet, is arranged with steering 
stand, deck house controls for en- 
gine, etc., two upholstered seats, 
table and at the after end, chart 
cases and book shelves. Below, 
forward, is the dining saloon, which 
is very commodious. ‘The table 
will easily accommodate nine per- 
sons. On each side there are lock- 


The roomy main saloon, looking aft into the galley 


and engine room 


A Seventy-Foot Cruiser 


ers, and a buffet and sideboard. 
At the after end of the saloon is 
the companionway leading to the 
deck and also the entrance to the 
galley. The galley is the full width 
of the boat and very conveniently 
arranged, with a refrigerator cap- 
able of storing about 750 lbs. of 
ice. The range, a Shipmate, is 
equipped with keroserie oil burner, 
plate warmer, heater, oven, etc. 

The engine room, abaft the gal- 
ley, contains the crew’s quarters 
with two transoms, two _ pipe 
berths, mess table, toilet and fold- 
ing lavatory, lockers, etc. The 
arrangement shows that every ef- 
fort was made to insure all com- 
fort within the available space. 
The engine is a Winton, six-cylin- 
der, with electric light generator 
and batteries and electric air pump. 
The gas tanks, of 600-gallons ca- 
pacity, are situated at the after end 
of the engine room. 

The after living quarters contain 
the owner’s double stateroom with 


The 6-cylinder Winton engine of 
Aimejean, with all controls lead- 
ing to the wheelhouse 


one siigle and one double berth, 
bureau, seat and a large wardrobe. 
Next aft, on the port side; is a 
bathroom with tub, showers and all 
conveniences. Opposite is a maid’s 
stateroom with single berth, and on 
the same side the companionway. 
Opposite is a large clothes press. 
At the after end is a guests’ double 
stateroom with two berths, seat, 
bureau and two large clothes 
presses. 


A 53-Foot Express Type 
Ferry Yacht 

NE of the smartest express 

cruisers of the year is shown 

in the accompanying plans and 

photograph. She is the Ojai, 


owned by Mr. LeRoy Frost, 
who desired a fast, smart, able 
express cruiser for use as a 
ferry. between his home at Nyack 
and New York City, and also for 
short cruises on Long Island 
Sound. She was built by Julius 


The forward end of the deck-house 
makes an attractive and sheltered 
pilot-house 
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The Ojai, a new express cruiser used by Mr. Le Roy Frost, of Nyack and New York, for ferry service. 


Peterson from plans by Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 

The: Ojai is 53 feet overall, 53 
feet waterline, 10 feet beam and 
3 feet draught. She is somewhat 
similar in type to the Mystery, 
which was built from the same 
firm’s plans a few years ago for 
Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, and also re- 
minds one somewhat of the well- 
known fast cruiser Greyhound, 
designed by the same firm and 
now owned by Mr. Edsel B. Ford, 
of Detroit, Michigan. 

The Ojai has a very comfortable 
cockpit aft, where one is  shel- 
tered from the wind and which 
is large enough to have tea or 
luncheons served. Just forward of 


per hour 


this is the saloon, which is finished 
in white enamel and mahogany 
with attractive furnishings. Next 
forward, on the port side, is a 


toilet with folding wash basin. 
On the starboard side is a small 
kitchenette, with sink, ice box, 


dish racks, two oil-burning stoves, 
etc. The bridge deck is amid- 
ships and is large and comfortable. 
Underneath the bridge are the gas 
tanks, starting batteries, lubricat- 
ing oil tanks, etc. The bridge can 
be entirely enclosed in bad weather, 
having Pullman type windows. 
Forward of the bridge deck, and 
entered from it, is the engine room 
which is equipped with two 6-¢ylin- 
der 534 inches x 7 inches Speedway 





The engine room of the Ojai, showing the two 125-H. P. Speedway 
motors 


She makes a speed of 25 miles 


motors of 125 H. P. each. These 
motors, by the way, have given 
excellent service and drive the boat 
at a speed of 25 miles per hour, 
which, in the case of this boat, is 
two miles in excess of what the 
architects advised Mr. Frost he 
could obtain. She has a large 
flush hatch in the forward deck, 
so that the engines can be easily 
removed, if necessary. One of the 
features of the boat which ap- 
peals to all yachtsmen who have 
seen her, is her commodious en- 
gine room with its full head room 
and ample floor space so that there 
is no cramping and any adjust- 
ments that might be needed can 
easily be made. 

The forecastle is next forward 
with two pipe berths and com- 
fortable seats on either side. She 
has also a crew’s toilet and ample 
locker space. 

The boat has been carefully 
worked out in every detail and is 
a credit to her designers and build- 
ers. She is very smart looking, 
being planked outside with ma- 
hogany, finished in natural color. 
What first impresses one when she 
is under way, is the lack of fuss 
she makes when at full speed and 


lack of vibration. The engines 
have also been muffled, so that 
she is almost noiseless. 


Talk of New Classes 


There is already talk of several 
new racing classes for next season 
on Long Island Sound. Among 
them is one of 32-feet waterline 
length to take the place of the 
“Thirties.” So far, however, few 
have signified a willingness to build 
to this size. 
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Start of the ocean race of the Tamaqua Yacht Race, one of the most successful long-distance races sailed this year. There were 24 starters, 


and twelve of them may be seen in this picture 


The Ocean Race of the Tamaqua Y. C. 


HE last, and one of the most 
successful, long distance 
ocean races of the season on the 
Atlantic coast, was sailed September 
19th, starting off the Tamaqua 
Yacht Club, Sheepshead Bay, New 
York. It was successful because 
the officers and Regatta Committee 
of the club got out and worked hard 
for entries, and because the race was 
closely contested throughout. Out 
of 34 actual entries, 24 boats 
were at the starting line, in spite of 
the heavy northwester that was 
blowing, and all went over the long 
course except two which were dis- 
abled during the race. In both the 
actual and corrected time, the 
finishes were close, and in the Ist 
Division there was only 1 hour and 
4 min. in time between the first and 
last of the 14 boats in that division. 
The course was from the starting 
line, inside of Rockaway Point, 
around the Rockaway bell buoy and 
eastward to the whistling buoy off 
Jones’ Inlet. From there. the 
course lay to Scotland light vessel 
and back to the starting line, 45 
nautical or 51.82 statute miles. The 
boats were run in two divisions ac- 
cording to ratings, the time allow- 
ances being under A. P. B. A. rules. 
At the start the boats got off in a 
bunch and held together until they 
got around Rockaway Point, when 
the faster boats began to pull away. 
Under the Long Island shore the sea 
was fairly smooth, but in the long 
run to Scotland lightship and back 
to the finishing line, heavy seas were 
met. The fastest time was made by 
the Champ, owned by W. Bond of 
the Tamaqua Yacht Club. She 
covered the course in 5 hours 1 min- 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


ute and 18 seconds. She not only 
won the time prize, but the prize for 
the best corrected time, and also a 
special prize for the best perform- 
ance of any boat flying the Tamaqua 
Yacht Club burgee. The Race 
Committee, G. L. Baylies, chairman, 
and judges were aboard Rear Com- 
modore M, H. Tisne’s cruiser Mar- 
jorie May. 

In the second division, the winner 
was Falcon, owned by P. W. Johns 
of the Hudson River Boat Club. 
The best actual time made by a boat 
in the second division, which was 
for craft under 35.50 rating, was by 
Viva, owned by A. Pettit, of the 
Tamaqua Yacht Club. 

There are very few power boat 
races that can attract as many boats 
as took part in this event, and it 
goes to show what can be done by 
hard work and enthusiasum on the 
part of those back of the race. Also, 


Bere, 


the course was not so long as to pre- 
vent the boats from finishing the 
same day, and brought them back 
to the starting point. 

The summary follows. 


CLASS A 


Yacht and Owner 
Champ, W. Bond 
Madeline III., 
J. M., J. M. 
Gyro III., J. A. 
Renslef, F. A. Fe 
Blue Bird, H. E. 
Neirbo, C. J. 
Minnie B., E. V. ee 6:02:2 
Idolhour, A. W. Middleton.. 6:05: 
Keewaydin, C. G. Thomas... 6:05:42 
Telcot, N. J. Vanderminden. 5:49:46 
Ruth II., W. T. Dodd...... 5:49:51 
Wimpus, P. G. Collins...... Disabled. 
Python, R. Geiser Disabled. 


CLASS B 

Falcon, P. W. Johns........ 5: 
Natalie ITI., A. Nelsen, Jr... 
Comrade, W. Irwin......... 5: 
Viva, A. Pettit 
Adelew, F. R. Solmon 
Wileaway, L. Ettlinger 
Kodak, R. J. Haslinger 
Lesbia, W. C. Hamlier 
Ruthie II., F. 

Marion B., T. McKee 


H.)} 
4: 
4: 
4:! 
5: 
5: 
5: 
5: 
5:3 
5:2 
6:3 
5:8 
5: 
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Champ, owned by W. Bond, of the Tamaqua Yacht Club, wound up her season's 
racing by winning in Division A. She also made the best time over the long course 
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The notorious schooner yacht Wanderer, built in Port Jefferson in 1857, for a member of the N. Y. Y.C. She ran slaves 
from the Congo to Savannah while enrolled in the yacht club fleet, until her owner was expelled from the Club 


The Wanderer—Slaver Under the 
Y¥. ¥. C. Be@ewee 


N. 


HUNDRED years ago—on 
May 15th, 1820, to be ex- 

act— an Act of the Congress of the 
United States declared that any 
citizen of the United States who 
landed from any ship’s company 
on any foreign shore and seized 
or decoyed or forcibly brought 
away any negro or mulatto with 
intent to» make such person a 
slave was a pirate and, on con- 
viction, should suffer death. At 
that time there were no less than 
three hundred vessels on the Afri- 
can coast, all protected with two 
or three sets of false papers, and 
all busily engaged in the traffic. 
The usual course was to sail from 
the Congo with a cargo of “black 
ivory,” discharge it in the West 
Indies and load sugar and mo- 
lasses, transport these to New Eng- 
land to be made into rum and to 
sail again for the African coast 
with plenty of good strong Med- 
ford and some trade goods, there 
to secure another load of negroes 
from one of the barracoons ashore. 
On August oth, 1842, the Web- 
ster-Ashburton treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain 
was concluded, the eighth article 
of which provided that “The par- 
ties mutually stipulate that each 
shall prepare, equip, and maintain 
in service on the coast of Africa 
a sufficient and adequate squadron 
or naval force of vessels of suitable 
numbers and descriptions, to carry 





By CHARLES H. HALL 


in all not less than eighty guns, to 
enforce, separately and _ respec- 
tively, the laws, rights, and obliga- 
tions of each of the two countries 
for the suppression of the slave- 
trade; the said: squadrons to be 
independent of each other but 
the two governments stipulating, 
nevertheless, to give such orders to 
the officers commanding their re- 
spective forces as shall enable them 
most effectually to act in concert 
and co-operation, upon mutual con- 
sultation, as exigencies may arise, 
for the attainment of the true ob- 
ject of this article; copies of all 
such orders to be communicated 
by each Government to the other, 
respectively.” 

This article is what is commonly 
known as “The Cruising Conven- 
tion.” Great Britain lived up to 
it in letter and spirit; the United 
States was so touchy upon the 
right of search, and the slave 
power was so strong, that our en- 
forcement of the terms of the 
treaty was rather farcical. True, 
we usually had the requisite num- 
ber of ships attached to the squad- 
ron, but so much time was lost 
going and returning, and such long 
periods were spent in the Azores 
and at Madeira, that sometimes a 
ship that was fifteen months in the 
squadron spent a scant fifteen days 
actually on the coast! Judging by 
the orders issued to our command- 
ers, the Government was more 


concerned in preventing the un- 
lawful search of a vessel wearing 
our colors than in the suppression of 
the slave trade. Indeed, there were 
plenty of people in the South who 
advocated the revival of that perni- 
cious traffic, though there was a 
growing home industry of slave 
breeding that was opposed to the 
introduction of any foreign com- 
petition. 

In June, of 1857, there was 
launched at Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, the Wanderer, a good 
sized schooner yacht. She was 
built by the well-known shipwright 
James G. Baylis for M. D. John- 
son, a wealthy member of the 
New York Yacht Club. She was 
104 feet overall, 95 feet on the 
keel, 2614 feet beam and 10% feet 
draught. Her tonnage was about 
250, and she carried a lofty rig. 
Her mainmast was 84 feet long, 
topmast 35 feet, main’ boom 65 
feet, gaff 35 feet and the bowsprit 
23 feet outboard. To judge by 
the boasts of the old shellback 
who superintended her construc- 
tion, she was a world beater; even 
her builder modestly admitted that 
she would be very fast. She was 
commissioned and apparently en- 
tered upon the peaceful career of a 
yacht, with nothing more exciting 
to look forward to than an occa- 
sional gruelling race with some of 
her fleet sisters. 

But in less than a year her 
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owner sold her to W. C. Corrie, 
who was elected a member of the 
New York Yacht Club on May 
29, 1858. A day or two later he 
took his new plaything and sailed 
for the South. 

She reached Charleston on June 
25th, and stayed there ten days. 
It is possible that at this time she 
was fitted out for her adventurous 


. career, for she was filled up with 


tanks below her berth deck and 
could carry over 12,000 gallons 
of water. Her sailing master at 
this time is said to have been 
a brother of that Raphael Semmes 
who was later to prove such a 
thorn in the sides of all Yankee 
shipowners as commander of the 
Confederate cruiser Alabama, and 
her supercargo was Captain Egbert 
Farnham, later one of Walker’s 
filibusters. She cleared for “Trini- 
dad and other ports in the West 
Indies,” and sailed under the bur- 
gee of the New York Yacht Club, 
from Charleston early in July. 
From Trinidad she stretched away 
across the Atlantic, calling at St. 
Helena, and thence to the mouth of 
the Congo. Here she fell in with 


H. B. M. S. Medusa, cruising for 
slavers, and Corrie still kept up 
the pose of a wealthy yachtsman 
seeking his pleasure afloat. He 


endeavored to make friends of the 
Medusa’s officers and for several 
days there were dinnefs on yacht 
and man-o’-war. It is told that 
on one occasion, when a party of 
the British cruiser’s officers were 
in the Wanderer’s cabin and the 
wine had circulated freely, Corrie 
suggested that the schooner be 
searched to be sure she was not a 
slaver. The suggestion was looked 
on as a new sample of Yankee 
humor and greeted with roars of 
laughter. So let us leave the 
Wanderer on the African coast 
and return for a: moment to the 
United States. 

Enter Charles A, L. Lamar, of 
Savannah. .He had a one-third 
interest in Lamar’s Cotton Press 
there, in addition to other affairs. 
He is described as about five feet 
eight or nine inches tall, inclined to 
stoutness, with a heavy red mous- 
tache. The Wanderer’s cook called 
him “coarse-spoken,” which he 
later defined as meaning “having a 
coarse tone of voice.” His letters 
were published some thirty odd 
years ago and reveal the daring 
and impudence of the man. He 
was a successful slave trader, or 
rather slave smuggler, the last of 
the breed that survived. In 1857, 
he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, complaining that his 
schooner, the E. A. Rawlins, had 
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been detained “by your damned 
saphead of a collector,” and he 
sent in a bill of $1,320 for eight 
days’ delay—and very likely the 
United States paid him the bill. 
He does not deny that the Raw- 
lins is bound on a “blackbirding” 
expedition, but bullyrags the Secre- 
tary for this unwarranted inter- 
ference with his affairs. Later, 
he writes to an associate that this 
voyage was a failure owing to 
the stupidity of the captain and 
says: “Dischargehim, pay him 
nothing and hope with me that he 
will speedily land*in Hell.” He 
added the Richard Cobden-——what a 
name for a slaver —and the yacht 
Wanderer to his fleet and suggested 
the formation of a stock company 
to go into the business of importing 
a “cargo of African apprentices 
to be bound for the term of their 
natural lives.” He had a fast 
steamer all picked for the venture 
and. suggested. arming her with 
six shell guns and shjgppfhg a fight- 
ing crew, all of whem were to be 
stockholders in the company. He 
declared he could get a first lieuten- 
ant in the Navy to command her! 
This ship was to carry 2,000 ne- 
groes to be sold for $650 each. 

But turn again to the mouth of 
the Congo. After a few days of 
interchanging courtesies with the 
officers of the Medusa, the yacht 
Wanderer slipped away to the 
river, still. quite unsuspected, and 
packed a cargo of “black ivory” 
under hatches. How many she 
carried we do not know, though 
one account says seven hundred 
and fifty young negroes, from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age! 
Away she went across the Atlantic, 
anchoring off the coast of Georgia 
about the 2d of December, 1858. 
Corrie communicated with Lamar, 
the negroes were landed on Jekyl 
Island, now a_ well*Rhown club 
preserve, and then taken up the 
Savannah River and_ scattered 
through the state. The Savannah 
Republican says that $15,000 was 
paid to the owners of Jekyl Island 
to permit the landing of the schoon- 
er’s cargo there. 

Unfortunately for the success 
of the undertaking there was a 
fearless United States District At- 
torney at Savannah, who imme- 
diately caused the yacht to be 
seized and Lamar, Corrie and such 
members of the crew as could be 
found to be arrested and brought 
to trial. But, as happened in a 
long and shameful series of such 
cases, no one was punished, though 
the schooner was forfeited and 
ordered sold. Lamar was appar- 
ently little affected by his arrest, 
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though in letters to one of his 
associates in New Orleans _ he 
seemed greatly perturbed, and ap- 
peared at the auction. He said 
that the Wanderer was his prop- 
erty and that she had been wrong- 
fully taken from him and asked 
those present not to bid on her. 
The only man who disregarded this 
request was the keeper of the 
jail, and Lamar, after getting the 
schooner knocked down to him for 
$4,000, proceeded to punch the 
luckless warden’s head. The ne- 
groes that formed the Wanderer’s 
cargo were scattered through the 
state, some of them being taken up 
the Savannah River on a steamboat 
whose pilot was indicted at the 
same time as the Wanderer’s cap- 
tain. Though a few of the luck- 
less blacks were found by the 
marshal they were taken from him 
at night and spirited away “to 
parts unknown.” Indeed, the 
whole history of the slave trade is 
filled with accounts of such trials— 
and no punishments. It was not 
until 1861 that a slaver was exe- 
cuted as a pirate, and he hailed 
from the State of Maine and was 
hanged in New York. 

So Lamar had his yacht again 
and proceeded to fit her out for 
another venture. He sent her once 
more to the Congo and she re- 
turned with six hundred blacks. 
She was chased off the African 
coast but had the legs of any man- 
o’-war and made a fast trip to 
this country. She got ashore in a 
gale of wind, grounding between 
Jekyl and Cumberland Islands, 
Georgia, and a number of the 
negroes were washed (or jumped) 
overboard and were drowned. 
Most of the survivors were shipped 
to New Orleans and sold there. 


She was now too notorious a 
vessel to avoid suspicion and 
Lamar planned to send her to 
China for a load of coolies, at the 
same time pretending to have sold 
her. Meantime, at the regular 
quarterly meeting of the New York 
Yacht Club, held on February 3d, 
1859, Corrie was expelled and the 
Wanderer’s name expunged from 
the list of Club yachts. 

The new captain and ostensible 
owner was variously known as 
James F. Potter or Martin or 
Dresser or Walker. The schooner 
lay off Lamar’s Cotton Press, 
slowly fitting out, and shipped part 
of her crew for a voyage to Ma- 
tanzas as a fruiter. One day, in 
October, 1859, Lamar sought the 
Collector .of the Port and urged 
him to send a revenue cutter to 
seize the schooner. He had sold a 
large interest in her to Martin, he 
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said, had not received a cent, and 
feared that Martin intended to run 
away with her. “He had just 
about made up his mind that he 
had to deal with a damned rascal,” 
he said. So the next day the Col- 
lector and Lamar went to look for 
her and found that the bird had 
flown the night before. Martin had 
rushed a few loads of stores 
aboard, shanghaied the men who 
helped him load, announcing that 
“Not a man puts his foot over the 
rail to-night,” and gone to sea. 
When some of the seamen growled 
at such treatment, he went forward 
with a horse pistol, a cutlass and 
a revolver and, inserting the latter 
in each man’s ear, asked sweetly: 
“Do you want to go ashore?” 
Then he drove them all down 
into the cabin and sat there with 
a pistol in each hand while they 
signed articles for the voyage to 
St. Helena. Then he opened sev- 
eral bottles of champagne for the 
crew. Outside of Tybee, he put 
the shipping master and his run- 
ner in their boat, announced that 
he was off to Africa for a load 
of “niggers” and headed away for 
the Congo, with a derisive mes- 
sage for “all the good people 
of Savannah.” 

Apparently the Wanderer went 
to sea short of provisions and with- 
out either charts or chfonometer, 
for Martin chased every vessel he 
met and exchanged longitudes and 
tried to buy provisions. _He was 
seldom very drunk, but never quite 
sober, and he drove the schooner 
hard in all weather. One night he 
got drunker than usual and sat 
up in the cockpit, with the steward 
passing up whiskey until the men 
at the wheel were as drunk as the 
captain, while he shouted: “This 
is just the breeze for us! No man- 
o’-war could catch us to-night!” 

“It was a wonder,” said the 
mate, “that he didn’t run her under 
that night.” 

She made a fast passage to the 
Azores, doing 340 miles in one 
day’s run, and found two men- 
o’-war there, so headed for Fun- 
chal. There they lost the car- 
penter, through desertion, and left 
at a moment’s notice to avoid seiz- 
ure. A few days later Martin 
boarded a French bark to get pro- 
visions and while he was aboard 
of her, Weston, the mate, who 
had quarrelled with him contin- 
ually, made sail and bore up for 


home. She put in at Tarpaulin 
Cove and then went to Boston, 
where Weston delivered the 


schooner to the U. S. Marshal. 
Again the Wanderer figured in 
the United States District Court, 
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aad again the United States Dis- 
irict Attorney recited that: “At 
a time past, to wit, on the nine- 
teenth day of October, in the year 
aforesaid, certain persons, whose 
names are to the said Attorney as 
yet unknown, did at a port of 
the United States, to wit, the 
Port of Savannah, in the State of 
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Method of stowing negroes in the ‘tween decks 

of a slaver. Shackled foot to foot and hand to 

hand, it is no wonder that many of them died 
on the passage. 
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Georgia, fit out, equip, and other- 
wise prepare a certain schooner or 
vessel called the Wanderer, for the 
purpose of procuring certain ne- 
groes and persons of color from 
a foreign country, to the said At- 
torney as yet unknown, to be trans- 
ported in and upon the said 
schooner or vessel to a certain 
place to the said Attorney as yet 
unknown, then and there to be 
held and otherwise disposed of as 
slaves.” 

Shortly thereafter appeared one 
Charles A. L. Lamar, of Savannah, 
as claimant for the vessel, asserting 
that she was his and had been 
stolen from him by Martin. She 
was appraised at $5,940, Lamar 
gave bond for this amount and for 
an additional thousand to cover 
costs, and sold her to Gazaway 


B. Lamar, his father. She was 
condemned and Lamar lost his 
money but got his _ precious 
schooner again. He _ took her 


South, repaired her and sent her 
to Havana to be sold. She was 
there when the Civil war broke 
out, but Lamar was busy raising 
a regiment for the Confederacy, 
and had no time to think of the 
slave trade. He was killed in 
action later in the war. 

The United States Navy was 
feverishly building and _ buying 
ships when the Wanderer comes 
on the scene again. She sailed 
into Key West, with her papers 
apparently good though with slight 
irregularities, in May, 1861, and 
was promptly seized by Lieutenant 
Tunis A. M. Craven—the same 
Craven who went down in the 
ill-fated Tecumseh with “After 
you, pilot,” on his lips. He dis- 
covered that she was to be sold to 
“certain parties in New Orleans 
at a high price, to be fitted out as 
a privateer. I have there detained 
her as a vessel which can be used 
for no valuable purpose except 
as a cruiser or dispatch vessel. 
As a privateer she would be most 





formidable. .... She has the repu- 
tation of being a remarkably fast 
sailer, and is ready for sea. 


Armed with one long 24-pounder, 
and with a crew of 25 men, this 


vessel may be disastrously de- 
structive to our shipping in the 
West Indies, and there was a 


general feeling of relief expressed 


among shipmasters in Havana 
when it was learned that I had 
seized the Wanderer.” 

Apparently the Navy Depart- 


ment approved of the seizure, for 
we find the Wanderer on the Navy 
List as a cruiser, patrolling in 
the Gulf to the westward of the 
(Continued on page 229) 





' tried out in the boat. 
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Across the Atlantic in Typhoon 


HILE the arrival at Cowes, 


Isle of Wight, of the 45- | 


foot ketch Typhoon, after a voy- 
age of 22 days, was noted in the 
last issue of “Yachting,” the first 
detailed account of the voyage has 
just reached us in extracts from 
the log of the little craft taken 
by R. G. Law Markham, of the 
Yachtsman. These show, as- we 
had surmised, that fair winds were 
had during most of the passage, 
from a prevailing westerly direc- 
tion, and of sufficient strength to 
insure high average daily runs, 
as the fast passage indicated. 

Before proceeding to these ex- 
tracts from the log, a brief de- 
scription of the Typhoon is in 
order. The boat was built for 
Mr. William Washburn Nutting, 
at Baddeck, N. S., last winter, in 
the boat shop of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, where Nutting had 
been the previous summer in con- 
nection with the trials of -Dr. 
Bell’s experimental hydroplane H 
D-4. She was designed by Wil- 
liam Atkin and in model follows 
somewhat the Nova Scotia type 
of fishing vessel, with fine, sharp 
entrance, plenty of flare forward, 
hollow waterlines and a full stern. 
There is good sheer and plenty of 
deck room, and she was given a 
ketch rig as the most suitable for 
off-shore work. The plans of the 
boat appear with this article. 
She is 45 feet long overall, 35 
feet L. W. L. 12-foot beam and 6 
feet 3 inches designed draught. 
There is 3,000 lbs. of lead outside 
and 3,000 Ibs. inside, while the 
sail area is about 950 square feet. 

For power the Typhoon had a 
7¥,-inch single cylinder, heavy-oil, 
self-ignition Mianus engine, starting 
on compressed air. This motor was 
of a type unknown to any of the 
crew, and had not been thoroughly 
It was run 
for only a few hours at the start 
of the voyage, and as a leak devel- 
oped in the air compression tank, 
sufficient pressure could not be 
retained to get it started again. 
So it was not used, except as just 
stated, on the voyage over. 

The crew, besides Mr. Nutting, 
the skipper, consisted of F. W. 
Baldwin and James Dorsett, the 
latter in the capacity of engineer. 
As this was his first voyage to 
sea he was bothered throughout 
the passage by sea sickness, but 
of not such a severe nature as to 
prevent his standing his watch. 

The distance from Baddeck, 





Typhoon, taking departure from Cape Breton 
Island 


Cape Breton Island, to Cowes, 
taking a great circle course from 
Cape Race, is about 2,350 miles, 
and when the little yacht left the 
former port at 1.40 A. M., July 18, 
all hands knew that they would 
have to “go some” to arrive at 
Cowes, Aug. roth, in time for the 
B. I, T. Races there, which was 
Mr. Nutting’s objective. Never- 
theless, they chugged away in high 
spirits and were out of the Bras 
d’Or Lakes and on the Atlantic 
before the day had passed. 

That first night outside, while 
rolling in a long swell, one of the 
fuel-oil tanks leaked and let a 
quantity of oil in the bilge before 
the leak was discovered and 
plugged. This made conditions be- 
low somewhat unpleasant. 

July 19th, there was a light S. 
W. breeze, but on the 2oth they 
ran into fog, with variable winds 
and a heavy sea. At 3 P. M. the 
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' wind shifted to the eastward and 


the weather commenced to look 
dirty. At midnight, according to 
the log, it was “blowing a gale 
with the seas breaking clean over 
us at frequent intervals, and be- 
low it felt and sounded as if the 
ocean were being dropped on deck 
with every wave.” The direction 
of the wind is not given, but it was 
presumably westerly, as they drove 
off through the night under jib 
and jigger. At daylight the jig- 
ger was stowed and Typhoon 
sailed easier. Then all hands, 
worn out, turned in below and slept 
while she sailed herself. Through- 
out the log reference is made to the 
boat’s ability to sail herself under 
different conditions of wind and 
sail carried. At 3.30 in the after- 
noon the weather moderated, 
though there was still a heavy 
sea running, and the vessel be- 
haved beautifully. 

On the early morning of the 22d 
they spoke the first vessel they 
had seen, which gave them their 
position as 10 miles off Cape Race, 
which bore N. E. The wind was 
then southerly and the distance 
they had made good was 321 miles. 
By this time the gale had blown 
itself out and at 2 P. M. they set 
a spinnaker, which they had 
aboard, afd the speed recorded was 
6.1 knots. Later in the day the 
wind changed and freshened and 
at midnight there was a strong 
west wind and heavy sea. At 
2 A. M. on the 23rd, they were 
making 8% knots, but in the after- 
noon the wind dropped. 

On the 24th there was more 
fog but a breeze sprang up at 
noon and “the vessel steered her- 
self with the wind on the quarter 
4 points abaft the beam.” At 
6 P. M. the speed was 8.4 knots, 
the wind freshening and the glass 
dropping, so that two reefs were 
taken in the mainsail. At 8 P. M. the 
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Body plan of Typhoon, showing hollow forward sections 
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speed was recorded as 7 knots 
under this reduced sail. They 
made good speed throughout the 
night but on the 25th, at 10.15, 
they shook out the reefs, though 
they had to turn them in again 
at 3 P. M. as the wind was fresh- 
ening again, and at midnight they 
stowed the mainsail in a heavy, 
W. by S. wind. During the 26th 
the wind continued strong and ap- 
parently the crew were getting 
a little bit weary of the tossing 
about, for it is recorded that “with 





impossible to stay in a bunk when 
we do get an opportunity—all are 
feeling the lack of sleep.” Later 
they stowed the mizzen, or jigger, 
and let the vessel take care of 
herself while all went below and, 
the motion being less, they had 
a good sleep. At 2 A. M. a 
double-reefed mainsail was _ set 
without the mizzen, and from 2 
to 8 P. M. they logged an almost 
constant 7 knots. At 10.30 P. M. 
the main sheet traveler carried 
away, so that they had to stow 
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portunity for all hands to sleep 
while the vessel sailed herself un- 
der jib alone. On the 27th they 
were able to get some sights 
which gave them their noon posi- 
tion as about half way to Cape 
Clear. 

The 28th opened with the wind 
in same quarter and fog, and un- 
der jib, mizzen, and double-reef 
mainsail she averaged over 8 knots 
during the afternoon. The log 
this day reads “Night-watches seem 
terribly long because of lack of 
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Lines of Typhoon. Above is shown the accommodation plan 
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Virginian, owned by Mr. L. W. Brander, of Larchmont, is a handscme 60-foot cruiser, built this year, with the customary style of a 
Luders boat. There is lots of room in her and she has a speed of 14 miles per hour with a 4-cylinder, 50-H. P. Sterling engine 


and things are becoming pretty 
soggy below deck. Bilge requires 
pumping once a day.” During the 
29th the wind continued strong 
from the W. S. W. with clouds 
and occasional rain. The speed 
recorded was 9 knots. This day a 
full-rigged ship was sighted. The 
following day was calm with light 
easterly breeze in the afternoon, 
and without the motor the chances 
of reaching Cowes seemed slim, 
but at 11 P. M. the wind went 
round to N. W. and the glass com- 
menced to rise. On the 31st the wind 
went back to W. S.-W. and blew 
hard, but it dropped again during 
the early morning of August I 
‘and at noon there was not enough 
wind to keep from slatting. Later, 
it freshened from N. W. _ This 
continued, for there is no entry 
of consequence until the early 
morning of 3rd, when there wasn’t 
enough wind to hold the course. 
so all hands turned in. At 8 
A. M., however, the wind came 
up fresh from the west, while at 
10.30 it commenced to rain and 
the glass to drop sharply. At noon 
the day’s run was recorded as 88 
miles. The fair strong wind con- 
tinued to hold and the spirits of 
the crew to rise, for later that day 
there is an entry “It is a relief 
to be footing it again after slatting 
about all last night, but we’ll have 
to average well over 100 miles a 
day to get to Cowes in time.” 
They were then making 8 knots. 
They carried on all night and at 
2 A. M., August 4th, sighted the 
lights of two steamers, one on 
the starboard quarter and the other 
on the port bow. “Did some quick 
manoeuvring and showed lights, 
but it was a bit thick and they 
were close before we saw them.” 


At noon the day’s run was re- 
corded as 160 miles, but with only 
5 days left and 500 miles to go, 
their chances seemed slim. Aug- 
ust 5th there were strong N. W. 
winds with following seas. At 
7 P. M. two reefs were taken in 
the mainsail as she was yawing 
and difficult to steer. Before 
hoisting away she gybed, and the 
starboard mizzen shrouds let go 
at the mast head and they ely 
lost the mast. They got the miz- 
zen boom in the crotch and 
snugged down after some difficulty, 
cleared up the tangled shrouds and 
life lines and used the mizzen 
forward preventer stay as a tem- 
porary shroud. August 6th the 
day’s run was logged at 144 miles, 
which was good going. At 9.25 


P. M. on this day they made - 


Bishop’s Rock Light, Scilly 
Islands, which was picked up, 
bearing E. N. E., just 15 days 9 
hours 25 minutes from Cape Race, 
the distance being about 1,850 
miles. Thereafter all was plain 
sailing up the English Channel, 
and they arrived at Cowes at 2 
A. M., August 9th, in ample time 
for the B. I. Trophy Races. The 
run from Baddeck to ‘Cowes was 
made in 21 days, 21 hours and 20 
minutes, or an average of about 
107 nautical miles per day, a cred- 
itable performance for a boat of 
this size. 

The Typhoon is now on her way 
back via the French coast and 
the Azores. 














Sail Plan of Typhoon 
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A 40-Foot Sheltered Bridge 
Cruiser 


HANDSOME and _ well-ar- 

ranged little power cruiser 
with unusual accommodation for 
her size and type is a 40-footer 
designed by R. E. Winslow, of 
Bristol, R. I. She is worthy of 
careful study. Of the double cabin 
type, she is 39 feet 11 inches over- 
all, 10 feet beam and 2 feet Io 
inches draught. The accommoda- 
tions are sufficient for 5 to 7 per- 
sons and furnish perfect comfort 
for living on board during the 
summer of on extended cruises. 

Where there is an amidships 
bridge on a boat it is usually the 
most popular place on deck, so no 
attempt was made to make a 
small bridge and a small after 
cockpit from which the view ahead 
is obstructed. The bridge is of 
ample size and has seating room 
for seven to nine persons. 

The design provides for two 
comfortable cabins. The main 
cabin is forward and is provided 
with two extension transoms, two 
clothes lockers, buffet, dining table, 
etc. The backs of the transoms 
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are upholstered and may be swung 
up to form two additional berths, 
making sleeping accommodations 
for four persons forward. The 
companionway is thoroughly pro- 
tected from the weather by the 
steering shelter, which is at the 
forward end of the bridge. 

A complete galley is located just 
forward of the main cabin. It is 
provided with a two-hole stove, 
the usual work table, sink, dresser, 
dish racks, shelves, lockers, refrig- 
erator, drawers, etc. In the space 
forward of the galley is a toilet 
room and access hatch to the 
deck. 

As it is assumed that this boat 
will be run without a paid hand, 
the engine room under the 
bridge has been designed to be 
easily accessible from the main 
cabin. There is full headroom, 
and by opening the folding doors 
at the end of the raised deck the 
engine room is entirely open from 
the cabin, although when the doors 
are closed the engine room is en- 
tirely shut off. There is ample 
space in the engine room to make 
adjustments while the motor is 
running. Two fuel tanks of 80 
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to 100 gallons capacity are in the 
wings of the engine room. A 
speed of about 12 miles should be 
expected with a motor of about 40 
H. P. at 600 r. p. m., although 
with the motor developing from 
25 to 100 H, P. speeds of from 
10 to 20 miles an hour could be 
had. 

It is expected that the bridge 
will be the most popular place in 
the boat in pleasant weather, 
and a steering shelter is provided 
at the forward end of it to pro- 
tect the helmsman. Side curtains 
and, rail weather clothes are pro- 
vided for the sides and there are 
comfortable seats at both sides and 
at the after end. All motor con- 
trols are led to the steering wheel 
position. 

Abaft the engine room, separated 
by a watertight bulkhead, is the 
after cabin fitted with three berths 
equipped with box springs, a large 
toilet room and wardrobe. This 
cabin! is‘ in a trunk house and .is 
very light. There is space on the 
roof of this trunk for the stowage 
of a 10-foot tender. 

She has full headroom through- 
out except over the motor, a clean 
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cut profile and hull which should 
be easily driven. 


A Raised Deck Auxiliary 
Yawl 


FEW years ago we _ pub- 
lished the plans and photo- 
graphs of a little 25-foot overall 
auxiliary yawl designed by S. S. 
Crocker, Jr., for his own -use. 
This was one of the first sailing 
boats of this raised deck type to 
be built, and she proved remark- 
ably satisfactory under both sail 
and power in all kinds of condi- 
tions. The same designer has now 
turned out a bigger edition of the 
same type for an Eastern yachts- 
man that should interest all sailors 
who like a cruising boat. The 
owner’s requirements were for 6 
feet of headroom on 36 feet over- 
all, with a draught of not over 4 
feet. For that reason the free- 
board is fairly high, yet not so 
high as to spoil the looks, and 
for a boat of this type she is un- 
usually handsome and well pro- 
portioned. The raised deck in a 
sailing yacht has much to recom- 
mend it, such as more roomy 
quarters below and more “elbow 
room,” than in a trunk cabin, a 
fine deck from which to handle 
sails and simple and strong con- 
struction. 
The designer has turned out a 
full-bodied, powerful boat with 
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Plans of 36-foot raised deck auxiliary yawl 


moderate ends, so that she is “all 
boat,” as the saying is. She is 
29 feet on the water, 36 feet over- 
all, 11 .feet 4 inches beam and 
3 feet 10 inches draught. The 
sail area totals 737 square feet, 
450 of which is in the mainsail. 
There is a good-sized cockpit 
with a bridge deck at the forward 
end beneath which is the engine, 
a 12-15 H. P. Sterling, which 
should give her good speed under 











power alone. The cabin layout is 
unusual and conformed to the 
owner's requirements. The com- 
panionway leads into a vestibule, 
with a berth on one side, a good- 
sized galley and ice box on the 
other, while the engine is boxed 
in amidships. Forward of the 
vestibule are two staterooms sep- 
arated by the centerboard trunk 
and a partition. There is an open- 
ing in this partition the length 
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of the table, the leaves of which 
swing up and close the opening 
when desired. Opening forward 
from each stateroom is a toilet 
room. This arrangement of state- 
rooms has not much to recom- 
mend it except privacy in sleep- 
ing, as we believe it is a mistake 
to have the cabin of a small boat 
cut up too much by bulkheads, but 
it was what the owner required. 
It has, however, the merit of being 
novel, 


Spray II, An Unusual 75- 
Foot Power Cruiser 


R. HENRY B. JOY, Presi- 

dent of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit, has had a 
long and varied experience in 
yachting and has owned many 
boats of different types. As a 
result of this experience, he has 
.ordered a power cruiser for use 
along the coast and on the Great 
Lakes that is unusual in many 
ways, but is extremely practical. 
The boat was designed by J. Mur- 
ray Watts, N. A., but the general 
arrangement was personally laid 
out by Mr. Joy. As she was de- 
signed for sea-going work as well 
as for trips through the canals, 


she is of- much heavier construc- 
tion and is more substantially built 
than is usual in motor yachts. 

The general appearance of the 
boat shows a high sided sea-going 
type with good sheer and plenty of 
freeboard and a pronounced flare 
forward to throw off the spray. 
There is plenty of deck room, with 
a good sized after deck with 
heavy bulwarks running around it, 
the forward deck being kept clear 
so that the two boats can be 
swung in when docking or in 
locks. A heavy guard rail faced 
with galvanized steel runs _ all 
around the boat and the bulwarks 
aft have a tumble home. While 
this does not make a particularly 
handsome stern it makes a very 
practical one for canal work. 

The general arrangement shows 
a large deck saloon 17 feet long 
by 11 feet in width. A stairway 
from this leads below to a lobby, 
giving access to a large double 
stateroom aft and a main saloon 
amidships. This saloon is 12 feet 
long by the full width of the 
boat, which is 16 feet. There are 
no transoms in this room but 
there is a large dining table in the 
center with plenty of room for 
chairs around it. There are, how- 
ever, two Pullman berths which 





fold back into the panel wainscot. 
The interior finish in all the own- 
ers quarters is solid mahogany 
paneling with the exception of the 
underside of the deck, which will 
be finished in cream colored 
enamel, the deck beams being fin- 
ished off with mahogany molding. 

An unusual feature is the liberal 
space allowed for the engine room 
and for comfortable crew’s quar- 
ters, quite different from the usual 
cramped space in these compart- 
ments in yachts. There are quar- 
ters forward for four men, with 
excellent light and ventilation. 

The engine is.a 125-150 H. P. 
Winton, and there is a 5 K. W. 
Winton electric plant for lighting 
and for the deck machinery and 
auxiliaries. 

The general dimensions of the 
boat are: length overall 75 feet, 
beam 16 feet and draught 5 feet. 
She will make a speed of 13 knots 
and carries fuel for about 650 
miles at full speed. 


The Essex One-Design 


15-Footers 


NE of the most interesting 
one-design classes that has 
been successfully promoted on 
Long Island Sound, is the Essex 



























































Spray II, a 75-foot power cruiser 
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The Essex one-design class of 15-footers. 
plans 


Class, named for that quaint and 
historical port on the Connecticut 
River which the British burned in 
the Revolutionary war. Essex 
class boats are interesting from 
the fact that they crowd more 
boat into the dimensions than has 
been attempted before, and besides 
being big and able are fast and 
cheap to build. 

The outboard profile, deck and 
sail plans give a good idea of these 
“big little” ships. 
built, strongly planked, with smart 
cut Wilson & Silsby sails, and in 
addition to jib and mainsail they 
carry ballooner and _ spinnaker. 
Using a deep dagger board they 
hold on and sail very close to the 
wind. The dimensions are: Length 
O-A, 15 feet 10 inches; L. W. L. 15 
feet, beam 5 feet 6 inches, draft 
with board down 4 feet 6 inches. 

The Essex boats had their in- 
spiration in what used to be known 
as a Connecticut River dragnet 
boat. These were sturdy little 
craft designed for fishermen to 
haul shad nets and they had to 
be easy to handle and to sail well 
in the light, fluky airs that are 





They are well . 


They are roomy and handy little boats, as the 
show 


common im rivers, They had to 
be able to meet the hard work of 
net hauling and to stand the rough 
open water of the Sound, because 
the fishermen also went into the 
tumbling waters of Plum Gut and 
the Race, when the blue fishing sea- 
son followed. Years ago the drag- 
net type was common on the Con- 
necticut river, but it passed away 
with the coming of gasolene engines, 
although many of these sloops, built 
years ago, are moving about with a 
kicker in the cockpit and the sails 
ashore. As power boats they drive 
remarkably easy and are fast. 
Perhaps the highest development 
of the river type boat of past years 
was found in the Mascot, a sloop 
that uncannily won nearly every 
race she entered. She seemed to be 
ideal for any and every condition of 
sailing. So when a number of 
yachtsmen asked E. N. Way, of 
the Dauntless Shipyard, to design 
a class of small boats which would 
have every necessary qualification, 
and which would be particularly 
valuable for the use of amateurs, 
with a big factor of safety, Mr. 
Way recalled his long and successful 
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experience with Mascot, and the 
Essex class was born. 

They are much larger than their 
dimensions would indicate, because 
they are “all boat.” The floor is 
rather flat and easy, the stern cut 
square off, with an outboard rudder, 
and the bilges are full, so that when 
knocked down they ride upon a long 
easy surface, 

Long Island Sound is an ideal 
body of water for sailing, but at the 
east end it sometimes roughs up, so 
that confidence in a boat’s ability to 
stand and take whatever comes is 
a quality greatly desired. Perhaps 
no one feature of these boats is so 
much appreciated as the fact that 
these little boats, properly handled, 
will come through anything that a 
small boat can meet. 

The Dauntless Shipyard, of Es- 
sex, Connecticut, which takes its 
name from the late Caldwell H. 
Colt’s famous schooner yacht 
Dauntless, has built four of these 
boats. They have given such a 
splendid account of themselves this 
summer that the class should be a 
big one next year. 


Motor Boat Show in 


December 


Quite a departure from previous 
years has been made by the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, in scheduling 
the Motor Boat Show for December 
of this year. In many ways the 
boating public will be pleased by the 
change, and for those who intend 
to build, there is no question that 
the earlier date is the better for 
them. December roth to 18th are 
the dates selected, the place being, 
as usual, the Grand Central Palace, 
New York; and the Secretary of the 
association, Mr. Ira Hand, states 
that from the way space reserva- 
tions are being made that there will 
be more exhibitors at the Show than 
ever before. 

Yachtsmen all over the country 
look forward to the Show as being 
the only place where they can see 
under one roof all of the latest de- 
velopments in boat and engine de- 
sign,.and all of the accessories and 
equipment that are necessary for 
a boat’s outfit or operation. The 
middle of December is a good time 
to get yachtsmen to New York, and 
it is not too early (in fact, no time 
is too early) to get them interested 
in boats for next season’s use. 

Don’t forget the dates, December 
10-18, and be sure to be at the 
Grand Central Palace that week be- 
fore Christmas, prepared to see the 
best Show that the National Asso- 
ciation has ever put across. 
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The Last Word tn Yacht 
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WINTER:STORAGE 
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Comes once more to this side of the water. 


This triumph is due not only to our preeminence 
in boat and engine building, but also to the 
superiority of American made Accessories and 
Fittings. 

Our victory should spur every boat owner to 
bring out all the speed that there is in his craft, 
by using the best and most up to date equip- 
ment. 

Our new catalogue No. 103 will prove a most 
efficient help in developing all of the capabilities 
of your boat. 

If you do not have a copy send for it at once. 


Forwarded on application. 


Gro - B- CARPENTER & Co. 





202 W. Austin Ave. Chicago 











All these parts of the ‘‘Richards 
Made” Yacht Model Construction 
Sets are ready to respond to your 
skill. The hardest work is finished; 
part of the hollowing is also done. 


Just enough left to lend interest 
—and instruction. 
They sail, and sail well. 
Postal brings circular. 


Wm. RICHARDS 


747 Tremont Avenue, 
New York City 
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A department of useful information for yachtsmen concerning new articles for use on boats, trade news, notes, etc. 


With the Submarine Chasers in War 
Time 

It has been said that when the full 
story of the Submarine Chasers, or the 
British M, L.’s, was written, it would 
make one of the most thrilling chapters 
of the work of the Navy in the Great 
War. That this was true is now proven 
by the publication of the first real book 
on the work of these little Naval vessels, 
entitled “The Cinderellas of the Fleet,” 
by W. W. Nutting, published by the 
Standard Motor Construction Company 
of Jersey City. 

The book is intensely interesting, and 
tells in detail the story of the various 
activities and operations in which the 
Submarine Chasers took part. It is not 
generally realized, but it is true, neverthe- 
less, that the Submarine Chasers have 
served over a space of nearly half the 
world, from Alaska on the Pacific coast, 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, and from 
Panama to Archangel. They made voy- 
ages of 8,000 to 9,000 miles in length. 
They crossed the Atlantic in winter time, 
often in charge of inexperienced crews, 
yet they came through safely, and we do 
not know of any case where one of them 
was lost through stress of weather. 

The story of the exploits and of the 
life on board these vessels, hard life 
which only those who have lived it can 
appreciate, is told in this book by men 
who lived on the chasers, who had com- 
manded on them, and who directed their 
operations. Each tells his particular 
story of the part that he played with 
these boats in the war. Among those 
who wrote chapters in the book are: 


_— naps 


Onyx, a 
Wis. 


Walter P, Grossman, lieutenant, U. S. 
N. R. F. 

Herbert L. Stone, lieutenant, U. S. 

$A 


Joserh L. Day, lieutenant, U, S. 
T). 


N 
N 
George S. Dole, lieutenant, j. g., U. S 
N. R. F. 
Maclear Jacoby, lieutenant, j. g., U. 
S. N. R. F. 
George N. Wallace, ensign, U. S. N 
F. 
F 
N 
N 


‘Henry Bonnell, ensign, U. S. N. R. 
Maurice P. Shea, lieutenant, R. 


V3. 

Gordon S. Maxwell, lieutenant, R, 
y, Bi 

Bewick S. Cawthorn, lieutenant, R. 
N. V. R. 


It is a book that will make a tremen- 
dous appeal to sailormen and yachtsmen, 
and every one of our readers should make 
an effort to secure one of these volumes. 
It is illustrated with unusual pictures, 
most of which have never been published 
heretofore, due to the censorship of the 
war. 


Improvements for Dauntless 
Shipyard 


Contracts have been let by the Daunt- 
less Shipyard, of Essex, Conn., for the 
building of a modern marine railway, 
yacht basin, storage sheds and lockers, 
upon which work has been begun by the 
T A. Scott Company, of New London. 
The new facilities also include the dredg- 
ing of North Cove, Essex, to a mean 
depth of 10 feet at dead low water. Ves- 
sels of 150 feet in length and 30 odd feet 
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beam can be docked when the improve- 
ments now under way have been com- 
pleted. 

The great number of power, sail and 
work boats on the Connecticut River 
and on Long Island Sound nearby, have 
long required more ‘and better hauling- 
out facilities, while many owners of 
yachts owned in more distant localities 
have wanted to come to the Connecticut 
River with its fresh water advantages. 
A lack of equipment has: heretofore kept 
many boat owners from wintering their 
boats in the Connecticut River’s fresh 
water at Essex. 

That the advantages will be appreciated 
is already assured, as the demand for 
this service is so important as to justify 
the large investment that is required. 
The equipment has been planned to take 
care of yachts and also of such heavy 
construction as river and Sound tow- 
boats, and of any craft coming within 
the dimensions of the ways. The marine 
railway tracks will be laid in double 
parallel, so that small boats can be 
hauled upon one-half the trackage capa- 
city. The cradle can thus be used to the 
limit of its beam capacity, while small 
boats can be easily hauled upon the same 
ways, 

“The demand for this set of ways was 
so insistent that it could not be denied,” 
said E. N. Way, of the Dauntless Ship- 
yard. ' “All the time that I sailed boats 
on the Connecticut River and Sound [ 
have been hoping that some one would 
provide just such a marine railway 
equipment, and of a size to make repairs 


(Continued on page 220) 





54-foot cruiser owned by Herbert V. Book, of Detroit, and built by Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Equipped with twin six-cylinder, dual-valve Sterlings, devel oping 225 H. P. at 1,370 r. p. m. Speed, 26 miles per hour 
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WC Port Lights 


OR use on schooners, sea going 

cruisers, work boats and smaller 
craft. In round or octagonal patterns, 
with one or two thumb screws. Abso- 
lutely water-proof when closed. At your 
dealer’s, or write us for the name of a 


WC dealer in your locality. : 
'GET THIS BOOK 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies.” ‘Tells all about WC 
Dependable Hardware for motor boats and other small craft. 
Gives valuable hints on Steering Gear, Moorings, Proper 
Ground Tackle, How to Box the Compass, etc. Prepaid on 
receipt of 5o0c. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Ine. 
33 10 South Main St. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Trade Mark Reg. ESTABLISHED 1847 
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MARINE HARDWARE 
THE RECOGNIZED 
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MAIN OFFICE: 2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Factory at Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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FRANCES II—one of our 65-footers | 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the leading 
engines. We are in position to build 
you a complete yacht, furnished and 
equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on 
your new yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch 
. Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 


NEW YORK 


6-Cylinde-, 644"x 84" 65 H1.P. 


Twentieth Century Engine 








BOATS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


‘Combination Camp Boat.’”’ The boat that satis- 
fies the entire family. Outboard motor boat, sail 
boat, and row boat. Outfit includes, boat, oars, . 
sails, spars, rudder, folding centerboard, all fit- 
tings, two horse Evinrude automatic reverse 
engine, war tax and crating. White cedar plank- 
ing, copper fastened throughout and copper 
riveted at ribs. Salt water fittings throughout. 
Price $298. F.O.B. cars Skaneateles. Now is the 
time to place your order for delivery when camp 
opens next season. 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE CO. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World 








BOTTGER BROS. & CO. 
SAIL MAKERS and RIGGERS 


Commercial and Yacht Canvas Work 
Steamship, Schooner and Yacht Rigging 


Dealers in Cotton Sail Duck 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone 2083 Bensonhurst 


OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
MARINE BASIN RIGGING LOFT 77 Broad St. 
Ulmer Park Room 305 





Yacht Sails and Steam and Motor Yacht Awnings Our Specialty 








Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 


Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 





260 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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A Remington-- 
measures up to its job 
BENG particular in selecting your rifle is just as 


. important as shooting accurately, The big game 
rifle you use must measure up to its job in something 


more than size, as every sportsman knows. 


Developing improvements in firearms and ammunition-- 
some of the most important in this field--has given 
Remington a position in the minds of critical sportsmen 
which has been honestly earned. ) 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 
You can find a Remington big game rifle in slide 


action or autoloading model to suit your taste. 


Both are chambered for .25, .30, .32 and .35 
Remington high power smokeless cartridges. 


The slide action principle of the Model 14 enables 
the hunter to operate his rifle faster than any 
other hand-operated action and helps him to catch 
his aim pdt after each shot. The action of the 
Model 8 autoloading model is positive and rapid-- 
one shot for each pull of the trigger. No. 14 
holds six shots; No. 8 holds five. 


Ask your nearest Remington dealer to show you 

these models. A Red Ball Sign on the store in= 

dicates “ Sportsmen's Headquarters.” There are 

over 88,000 Remington dealers in this country. 
Send For General Catalog 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
‘Woolworth Building d New York City 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 218) 


possible close at hand. I didn’t expect 
then that I would myself enter the yacht 
building business, and even when we had 
built a number of sizeable boats I did 
not anticipate the need of a marine rail- 
way to be so close at hand. So many 
yachtsmen have been to us in recent 
months, and particularly since the waning 
season brought up the question of laying 
up for the winter, that it seemed as if 
some one must supply equipment when 
such facilities were so urgently needed. 
The directors of the Dauntless Shipyard 
decided, therefore, to make this invest- 
ment. It means that we can hook on to a 
boat, haul it out of the water high and 
dry, and if necessary put it back in the 
water in less than half an hour.” 

The sound of the calking mallet has 
never been stilled in Essex since the days 
when the town was a port of call for 
early British shipping. Now Essex yacht 
building is a bigger industry than at any 
time since Colonial days. 

The railway will be completed in about 
a month’s time and so be available for 
the present winter laying-up season. 


Skaneateles Boats and Canoes 


One of the most interesting catalogues 
that has come to us recently is that’ of the 
Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Company, of 
Skaneateles, N. Y. It shows a remark- 
ably fine assortment of high-grade row- 
boats, ‘skiffs; canoes and small sailboats 
built by this company. Among the 
models may be mentioned the double- 
ended light river skiff, St. Lawrence type 
of rowboat, transom stern rowboats, 
centerboard sailing and rowing boats, 16 
feet in length, and a fast, light rowboat 
model for fishing purposes. 

This company makes a specialty of the 
famous St. Lawrence skiffs, one of the 
most popular types of small boats ever 
produced. The catalogue also shows a 
fine collection of paddling and sailing 
canoes, and of power boats up to 35 feet 
in length. Any one wanting a small boat 
or canoe for next season’s use will find 
the Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Company’s 
catalogue extremely valuable to him. 


National Life Preserver Company 
Extends Its Scope 


The National Life Preserver Company 
is extending its Rental-to-Ocean-Voy- 
agers’ system on a large scale. In its re- 
cent election of officers for the ensuing 
year some prominent steamship men were 
included, as will be noted in the following 
list: O. A, Youngren, president; Halvor 
Jacobsen, vice-president; A. T. Hender- 
son, secretary; N. A. Pearson, treasurer. 

Mr. Jacobsen is general manager of the 
Scandinavian-America Line, and Mr. 
Henderson, general passenger traffic 
manager of the French Line. 














LOUIS J. LARSEN 
SAILMAKER 
45 Fulton St., New York City 


Are you particular how your Yacht sails 
set, if so, I can please you, both with the 
Price, and the Work. 

Telephone Beekman 6674 
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Cable Address AMERICAN AND 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. 





Yachtbroco, Newyork TRIBUNE BLDG., 154 NASSAU ST., 


Below are a few of our offerings. 


sownswnes HH, JENNINGS COMPANY “***" 


Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 


NEW YORK CITY Marine Insurance 


Our knowledge of the yachts we offer and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six centsfor illustrated Catalogue 


FOREIGN YACHTS 


Surveying 














O. 1991—Cruising Power Yacht. Built 1916. 
Located Virginia. Fine for Southern Waters. 
65’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 3”. Double stateroom. Large 
saloon. ‘Two toilets. 50 H. P. Standard Engine. 
Want offer. Apply H. H. Jennings Co., 154 


Nassau St., New York City. 





O. 3068—145 foot steel steam: t. Four 

staterooms, ing saloon, social hall, baths, 
etc. Steam heat, electric lights, etc. Speed 16-18 
miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 
Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 











O. 4225—SALE or CHARTER—Power house- 
boat 51’ x 48’ x 15’ 5” x 3’. Built 1915. Three 
staterooms, two berths in main saloon, toilet, etc. 
32-37 H. P. Standard Motor. Speed 8 miles. 
Electric light, etc. Apply H. H. pounings Com- 
pany, 154 Nassau Street, New York. 








N2: 4145—40 foot auxiliary centerboard yawl. 
Sleeps four people. H. P. motor. Electric 
lights, etc. Good condition. Price attractive. 
Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nassau 





Street, New York City, N. Y. 














N°; 4270—SALE or CHARTER—Keel schooner 
105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and 
built by William Fife, Jr., Scotland. Hull cop- 
pered. Three double staterooms, main saloon, 
bath,etc. Splendid proposition. Inspectable New 
York. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City, N. Y. 





N2: 4309—-SALE OR CHARTER—100 foot 
Two double staterooms, m 

saloon, dining saloon, etc. Speed,13 miles. Apply 

H ennings Company, Tribune Bldg., 154 





Nassau t., New York City, N. Y. 

















OR SALE—The Auxiliary Centerboard Sloop 

‘**Alondra”, 34’ x 10’-6” x 3’. A staunch, 
roomy, fast sailing yacht with a Bridgeport engine 
of ample power under cockpit floor. Inside and 
outside ballast. Spars and rigging exceptionally 
good. Mainsail in good shape, new jib. Complete 
inventory including two anchors, new 14%” cable, 
10 fathoms mooring chain and float. Cabin sleeps 
four; enclosed toilet, galley and large storage space. 
$1,400, including dinghey. Seen near New York. 
Hill Griffith, 522 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Auxiliary sloop for sale—31 x 9—26 in. 
draught. 5 H. Mianus engine. Toilet 
and galley. Sleeps four—very fine equip- 
ment. Bargain to quick buyer. Address 
R. T. Dooner, 1629 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Centerboard, auxiliary, cruis- 
ing yawl or sloop about 30 ft. over all; 
comfortable cabin and seaworthy; engine 
under cockpit; strong construction and in 
good condition. F. K. Hallock, Cromwell, 
Conn. 














‘ a 


GENUINE “CROSBY” SELECT 
GOOD USED CABIN CAT BOATS 
“of the better kind” always on hand. 


In commission. ‘‘'ROSEMOND” 
(Widow’s Cove), GREENPORT, 
N. Y. 





300 Horsepower Aviation Motor For Sale. 
Weight only about 600 pounds. Very 
suitable for speed boat. Best condition. 
Must sell at once. Good opportunity to 
buy now and have installed during winter. 


Yachting, Box 10, 
239 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





BOAT BUILDERS AND IN- 
BOARD JOINERS WANTED. 
APPLY FREDERIC S. NOCK, 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 











*“*SUN DOG’’—FOR SALE—A real boat 


Used for off shore 
34 ft. o. a. 
6 years old. 


built in a real way. 
sword fishing this summer. 
9 ft. beam. Mahogany trim. 





24 H. P. 4 cycl., 4 cylinder. Bosch 
ignition. 
E. A. De Wolf, 

South Dartmouth, Mass. 
FREE—lIllustrated catalogue Marine 
Gasoline and Oil Engines; propellers; 
twenty-six manufacturers’ prices; also: 


used Engines. Mention this publication. 
Canadian Boat and Engine Exchange, 
Toronto. 





Am in the market for a good seaworthy 
40 ft. Auxiliary Yawl. In answering send 
photograph if possible, designer, builder 
and full description of engine and year 
built. Am looking for a good boat. 


R. B., care Yachting Adv., 239 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 














YACHTING 


N°: 3410—FOR SALE 
—Very roomy cruising 
houseboat; 50.6’ x 12’ x 


* 2’ 3” draft. Speed 12 


miles; 85 H. P. Van 


* Blerck motor. Accom- 
= modations include large 
saloon; one double and 


three single staterooms, 


> bath and toilet, ete. 
» Large deck space. Ex- 


cellent boat for Florida 
waters. Price reasonable 
Apply to Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New 
York. 








O. 3252—FOR SALE— 

Twin - screw gasoline 
houseboat; 75 x 17 x 3.6 ft. 
Speed 9 miles; two 4 cyl. 25 
H. P. motors, thoroughly over- 
hauled 1920. Roomy accom- 
modations include 2 double 
and 2 single staterooms; large 
deck house containing main 
and dining saloons. Two 
baths and three toilets, large 
galley, etc. Located Florida. 
Price attractive. Further 
particulars from Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 








OcTOBER, 1920 


Kermath Motors—The following 
used engines offered for sale by the 
Kermath Mfg. Company have all 
been completely overhauled at. the 
factory with every necessary new 
part properly fitted; have gone 
through the regular factory test, 
are all in absolutely perfect condition 
and guaranteed for a period of one 
year aginst defects in workmanship 
and material, just the same as a new 
engine. 


1—20 H. P. Unit plant, Kingston 
magneto, 1919 model......... $425 .00 
1—20 H. P. separate, 1919 model, 
Kingston magneto........... 375.00 
1—16 H. P. Unit, 1919 model 
Po 370.00 
1—12 H. P. separate plant, 1915 
model with new Bosch mag- 
Seite Be a a et eee 175.00 
1—Gray motor Model D Junior 4 
cylinder 3 x 4 Unit plant, 
Kingston magneto........... 300 .00 


Kermath Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE 


ICE BOATS 
“Windward and Gale” 


Windward 350 sq. ft. Gale 250} | 


sq. ft. and other parts, extra sails, 
wire ropes, runner planks, etc. 

Formerly the property of Com- 
modore H. C. Higginson, of Orange 
Lake. 

Wm. M. Stanbrough 

51 Colden St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
300 Horsepower Gasoline Engine for Sale. 
Eight cylinders. Practically new. Has 
S. E. V. Magneto and Zenith Carburetor. 


All in perfect condition. Complete in 
every detail. Will sell for $1000 or best 


offer. 
T. H. KINKADE, 
P. O. Box 193, Wyckoff, N. J. 








FOR SALE AT VERY REASON- 
ABLE FIGURE 


Modern 52 footer. Nowin Florida. 
11.4 ft. beam, 3 ft. draft. Only 
one year old. Beautifully finished 
and furnished. Engine is 85-125 
H. P. Sterling. Headroom in 
cabins 6 ft. 6 ins. 


Apply to 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGC’Y 


Bellevue Court Bldg. 
Philadelphia. 














THE COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN, YACHT BROKER 
1900-1917 
HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 
G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS FORMER CLIENTS IS SOLICITED 











of Yachting. 





There are more Boat-for-Sale advertisements in 


YACHTING 


than in any other boating publication. 
‘*There must be a reason’”’ 
It is because Yachting sells the boats. 
If your yacht is for sale you cannot do better than advertise her in the 
Autumn and Winter numbers of Yachting. 


If you are in the market for a yacht, see the offerings in every issue 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 


YACHTING, Advertising Dept., 239 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Telephone 
480 Whitehall 


Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent and Ship Broker 


29 Broadway, New York 


Naval Architecture 
Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 








WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Tél., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 


136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. . Boston, Mass. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 
Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
boats which have made good everywhere 











The Wanderer — Slaver 
Under the N. Y. Y. C. 


Burgee 
(Continued from page 209) 
southern part of Florida. 


Through her seizure of the Brit- 
ish schooner Telegraph she again 
got into the lime light, this time 
evoking a letter of protest from 
Lord Lyons, the British ambas- 
bassador. But hard driving had 
been too much for her, and in 
1863 she became a hospital ship 
at Key West and later the guard 
vessel there. At the close of the 
war she is described as “unsea- 
worthy” and sold out of the serv- 
ice. She was put into the cocoa- 
nut trade, running to the islands 
on the northern coast of Hon- 
duras, and was finally lost, being 
driven ashore on Cape Henry in 
a gale. 

But what an adventurous life 
she had! Yacht, slaver, cruiser 
and fruiter, hard driving every 
minute, carrying sail till every- 
thing cracked, and with more liti- 
gation in her short life than falls 
to the lot of a score of everyday, 
humdrum traders. 








Comment on the B. I. T. 
Race 
(Continued from page 197) 
of the Maple Leafs but none of 
our hulls were equal to the en- 
gines. 

It was yet another warning to 
us to take some trouble with the 
organization of such contests, and 
it is to be hoped that we will learn 
the lesson, although it seems hard 
for us to do so. 





Trap-Shooting Season 
Near 


Now that the active sailing sea- 
son is over, those yacht clubs that 
are fortunate enough to have trap- 
shooting layouts will soon have 
them in operation, and the bang of 
the 12-bores will be heard over the 
water. Many yacht clubs have 
found that they must provide some 
means of recreation for the mem- 
bers after the sailing season, in 
order to get them around during the 
cool months, and to make the most 
of the club house. Trap shooting 
has proved a most popular sport, 
and this year will see a revival of it. 





GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { ont Bowie Green 6077 


Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 
N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS. YACHT BROKERS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 

29 Broadway New York 

Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxil- 
iaries; Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 
tion, Surveys. 

Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 
$0 East 42d St., New York, U. 8. A. 
Builds, sells and charters commercial ves- 
sels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnished 

on short notice. 











SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
31 East 27th Street, New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 4008 


20 years’ active oe assures clients of 
efficient service 











